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No Alibis Needed — with MOLY 


Auris have no standing in the oil fields. . . . Equip- 
ment either works or is thrown out. Moly steels ask 
no quarter—need no alibis. They've proved their 
long-term dependability in many types of drilling 
tools, including some that encounter the toughest of 
going —such as rock core heads. 

Nickel-Moly steel in core-head cutters withstands 
the shock loads and abrasive action better than any- 
thing else. Cutters can be run at higher speeds and 
still last longer — especially in hard-rock formations. 

True, every one’s production tools are not working 
in steel-torturing rock a mile or more deep. But every 


one is interested in having them last as long, and 
cost as little, as possible. Molybdenum —“ industry's 
most versatile alloying element’—has helped in 
countless cases. Investigate it in connection with 
your steel and iron requirements. 

~ Moly’s wide range of applications is covered in 
our technical book, “Molybdenum,” free to engineers 
and production heads. Write for it. Ask also to be 
placed on the mailing list of our periodical news- 
sheet, “The Moly Matrix.” And you are welcome to 
the facilities of our experimental laboratory. Climax 
Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 


MOLY 


CcCuTS COSTS 


CREATES SALES 
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4s the Editor 
Views the News 


NE important result of the recent depression 

and the present recovery is that individuals 

in places of great responsibility in business 
and industry are being compelled to pay more atten- 
tion to trends of public opinion. Dr. Virgil Jordan 
touched on one aspect of this problem (p. 17) when he 
declared that the “political puppet show—the peren- 
nial Punch and Judy spectacle of modern party poli- 
tics—is more important and absorbing to the great 
mass of every people than the vast drama of struggle 
and achievement called business through which they 
meet and deal with the fundamental facts of life.” 


Everyone knows that this is true and that the failure 
of the public generally to understand and appreciate 
the problems of the wealth-creating agencies of our 

economic system -—jindustry and 
Don't Underrate agriculture —is responsible for the 

ease with which dangerous legisla- 
Public Opinion ! tion can be enacted today. Busi- 

ness and industrial executives are 
somewhat to blame for this condition, not because 
they oppose or are cautious about liberal ideas (p. 
31), but because they underrate the value of public 
opinion and, with some noteworthy exceptions, have 
not made a serious attempt to understand the attitude 
of the man in the street or to help him to appreciate 
the true role of industry. 


When steel ingot production for 1936 is totaled, it 
will approximate that of 1926. This fact facilitates 
comparisons between the character of output in two 
years a decade apart. Most signifi- 
cant (p. 14) is that whereas 30 per 
cent of the output of steel in 1926 
was devoted to plates, shapes and 
bars, only 20 per cent of the pro- 
duction in 1936 is going into these products. Also, 
sheets, strips and tinplate, which accounted for 20 
per cent of the total in 1926, will take about 40 per 
cent in 1936. This represents a significant shift, and 


Shift Marked 


in Decade 
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there has been abundant evidence recently that indus- 
try in taking cognizance of it in its planning for the 
future. At Birmingham last week, Chairman Taylor 
of U. S. Steel announced an extensive expansion pro- 
gram for the Tennessee subsidiary (p. 15), which pro- 
vides for continuous strip and tin mill capacity. 


Industry undoubtedly has enough difficulty in try- 
ing to interpret existing laws affecting business with- 
out borrowing trouble from the future. Nevertheless, 

the amendment to the Clayton act 

Another Patman which Representative Patman pro- 
; poses to introduce at the next ses- 
Bill Looms sion is so drastic that no time 
should be lost in trying to side- 

track it effectively. The proposed amendment (p. 29) 
would make it unlawful for a manufacturer to ship 
in interstate commerce any product or material “pro- 
duced by such manufacturer for sale or distribution 
at retail by such manufacturer or by an affiliate of 
such manufacturer.” Obviously, the intent is to break 
up direct selling by manufacturers. Although the 
proposed bill would not take effect until three years 
after its enactment, it would certainly force revolution- 
ary changes in existing methods of distribution, and 
probably without curbing the abuses it aims to elimi- 

ate. 


STEEL’S weekly cable from abroad (p. 81) reports 
that steel production in Great Britain in September, 
amounting to 1,027,000 gross tons, established a new 

all-time record. Previous all-time 
Steel at}Record peaks had been attained in March 

and April of this year. This thrice- 
High in England repeated achievement in _ seven 

months is an indication of the 
degree to which England has recovered from de- 
pression. American business men returning from 
visits abroad report increasing activity, which in sev- 
eral countries has reached the point where the pres- 
sure of domestic demand is causing manufacturers to 
neglect their export markets Reverberations of this 
condition are beginning to be felt on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is almost certain that the attention of 
American manufacturers in the near future will be 
attracted more and more by opportunities in Europe. 


CK Kane 
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1936 Ingot Output Level 
With 1926; Finished 
Steel Vastly Different 


TEEL production this year will 

closely approximate that of 

1926, according to present indi- 
cations. Average operations of 
slightly less than 76 per cent dur- 
ing the current quarter will place 
1936 output on a par with that of 
ten years ago. 

Some of the channels into which 
steel has been moving recently, 
however, are vastly different from 
those through which, in 1926, cursed 
the then heaviest flow on record. 
Time has altered the old channels 
and has created some new ones. It 
is the latter upon which hopes may 
be based for the attainment of a 
new mark in total volume during 
the future. 

Nineteen twenty-six was a good 
business year. It marked a peak in 
production of automobiles as well 
as steel. For the steel industry it 
was the culmination of the upturn 
which followed the 1921 depression. 
Its steel output has been exceeded 
only by those of 1928 and 1929. 
United States Steel common sold at 
a new high of 160's, not to be topped 
until the 1929 bull market. 

Early in the recent business re 
covery, 1926 conditions and values 
frequently were mentioned as a pat 
tern after which to fashion—a par 
at which to shoot. Ten years ago the 
full flower of the post-war boom had 
not yet arrived. In various ways 
1926 fell short of the unsound 
heights scaled in 1928 and 1929 be- 
fore the top-heavy structure 
tumbled, and in that resvect it has 
been considered a year of more 
nearly ideal conditions than those 
immediately preceding the crash. 

Now, seven years after the col- 
lapse, steel production has dragged 


the depths and returned to the high- 
ly desirable level of a decade ago. 

Business conditions today, how- 
ever, have not recovered universally 
to the 1926 level. Some industries 
are far more active than they were 
ten years ago, while others have 
lagged. Unemployment in 1926 was 
not the problem it is today, though 
there are some_ 12,000,000 more 
people now in the United States 
than at the earlier date. The seem- 
ing paradox of parity in steel pro- 
duction and unfavorable compari- 
sons in some other industries may 
be explained in part by an examina- 
tion of steel distribution figures for 
the two years. 


More Steel for Automotive 


First, consider steel consumption 
by the automotive industry. As in 
steel ingots, production of motor ve 
hicles in 1936 should be almost a 
stand-off from that of the 1926 out- 
put of 4,505,661 units. To match the 
latter figure requires the production 
of about 1,160,000 cars and trucks 
this quarter, or only about 10 per 
cent more than were turned out in 
the fourth quarter last year. 

Steel consumption will show a 
gain, however, because of the in 
crease in steel in the cheaper cars. 
In 1935, for instance, STEEL’s figures 
on distribution of finished steel 
products indicated a gain of nearly 
15 per cent over 1926 in automotive 
steel use, despite a decrease of 9 per 
cent in number of units produced. 


PSHE goes! Pouring 50 

tons of hot metal into an 
open-hearth furnace. With 
steelworks operations slightly 
above 65 per cent so far this 
year as much raw steel is be 
ng made as in 1926, when op 

erations were d4 per cent 


Ten years ago the motorcar industry 
took 14.7 per cent of total finished 
steel output. This year, even with 
comparable productions of both ve- 
hicles and steel, the percentage will 
be only a few points higher. 

Turning to the railroads, a mark- 
edly different picture is revealed. In 
1926 the carriers accounted for 22.7 
per cent of all finished steel sold. 
tail production was 3,217,649 tons, 
the highest since 1913. Freight cars 
ordered totaled more than 60,000. 

This year, rail rollings will do 
well to approach one-third the 1926 
figure, while car awards for the first 
nine months numbered only about 
37,000. The railroads have increased 
their steel purchases sharply since 
a year ago, when their consumption 
was 7.75 per cent of total produc: 
tion, and may be found to have 
boosted their share to about 14 per 
cent when final figures are com- 
piled. This, however, still is far be- 
low the 1926 proportion. 

Building construction use of steel 
has followed a course similar to that 
of the railroads. Building steel rep- 
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resented about 13 per cent of the 
total in 1926. Last year, building 


erection materials accounted for 
only 7 per cent of the aggregate, 
while in 1936 the figure is rising 
moderately but holding well below 
the 1926 level. 

The compensation for the de- 
crease in production of the heavy 
steel products lies in the marked 
rise in popularity of flat-rolled ma 
terial. Tin plate output last year 
was larger than in 1926 and will 
show a further gain this year. In 
ten years the container industry has 
almost doubled the percentage its 
steel consumption represents of 
total production. 

Sheets and strip are going to some 
consumers whose requirements 
were inconsequential, if not non- 
existent, in 1926. In certain in 


stances flat-rolled steel has sup- 
planted other steel products’ or 
other materials. This trend has 


been evident in the huge program 
of continuous mill installations the 
past several years. As a _ result, 
sheets and strip have grown to rep- 
resent about 32 per cent of all 
finished steel production. In 1926, 
the percentage was almost exactly 
one-half the present figure. Bars 
have held their own, accounting for 
approximately the same share of 
the total today as they did ten years 
ago. 

In other words, whereas in 1926 
the steel industry was devoting 
around 30 per cent of its output to 
the production of plates, shapes and 
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rails, that slice now is less than 20 
per cent. The flow of sheets, strip 
and tin plate, however, has grown 
from about 20 per cent in 1926 to 40 
per cent today. 

This gain in flat rolled steel use 
is important because in a large 
measure it represents the acquisi- 
tion of new markets which likely 
will be retained. At the same time, 
the deficiency in use of heavy prod 
ucts by the railroad and building in 
dustries is only a temporary loss, 
and much, if not all of it, will be re 
trieved in time. 


Demand Can Rise Easily 


With more complete recovery in 
building construction and in rail 
road_ rehabilitation, demand 
can push ahead more easily than it 
could ten years ago when the in 
dustry’s markets were less numel 
ous. 

Release of buying which was post 
poned during the depression has 
been a big factor in the rapidity of 
recovery in steel demand since the 
middle of 1935. 

Considerable of this deficiency re 
mains to be released, however, in 
those industries consuming the 
heavy steel products; nor does it ap 
pear that all of the deferred buying 
of consumer goods has been set free 
This impetus, consequently, may be 
expected to continue to make itself 
felt, with the result that a further 
increase in total steel consumption 
is possible before the peak of the 
present movement has been passed 


steel 


U.S. Steel Launches 
Into Strip, Tin Plate 


Production in South 


ARGE expansion of properties 

of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 

tailroad Co. in the Birming- 
ham district will be started immedi 
ately, with completion scheduled for 
early in 1938. The program calls for 
two batteries of coke ovens, a 
blooming mill, a continuous 48-inch 
strip mill, two continuous cold-roll- 
ing mills and a tinning mill. Accord- 
ing to reliable information the de- 
velopment will cost $29,000,000. 

Announcement of the new pro- 
gram was made by Myron C. Tay- 
lor, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corp., of which the Tennessee 
company is a subsidiary, at a lunch 
eon last Thursday in Birmingham, 
ittended by nearly 600 prominent 
citizens of Alabama and the South. 
William A. Irvin, Steel corporation’s 
president also was a speaker, and 
supplied the practical details of the 
program. 

He stated that the new blooming 
mill will furnish slabs for the con- 
tinuous wide strip mill, which will 
provide tlat steel as light as 18 gage 
and in widths up to 48 inches and 
which will have a capacity of 300,- 
000 tons a year. 

“This will be supplemented, “he 
added, “by two continuous cold 
rolling mills of latest design, cap 
able of producing light-gage plates 
for all kinds of deep-drawing and 
highly finished sheets, 
used for tin plates and other diffi 
cult stampings. Each mill will have 
a capacity of 100,000 tons per an 
num. A tinning department, with a 
capacity of 4.000,000 base boxes of 
tin plate, will be added to provide 
tin plates for the ever-growing de 
mands of the packing industry. 

“When this extensive building 


such as are 
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program is completed, early in 1938, 
the Tennessee company’s new mills 
will employ about 2500 men, in ad- 
dition to the 17,000 who are at pres- 
ent employed—at the highest wage 
rates in the company’s history.” 

“Since 1907 vast sums have been 
expended in this district for addi- 
tional facilities and improvements. 
Some idea of this may be gained 
from the following facts: 

“In 1907 annual ingot capacity 
was 500,000 tons. Today it is 1,784.- 
000 tons. In 1907 the annual finished 
steel capacity was 400,000 tons; now 
it is 1,600,000 tons. 

“When the United States Steel 
Corp. acquired the Tennessee prop- 
erty it produced only rails, plates 
and bars. Since that time, the facili- 
ties have been installed for a wide 
diversification of steel products, in- 
cluding black and galvanized sheets; 
splice bars, spikes, axles, forgings 
and sundry other steel products. 

“When the United States Steel 
Corp. purchased control of the Ten- 


Tennessee Subsidiary’s 
Present Facilities 


(Tons, Yearly Capacity) 


Ingots and castings . 1,802,000 
Finished steel products 1,600,000 
Rails ‘ 483,600 
Wire and wire ‘products 293,100 
Black sheets 153,800 


Bars ... bead _ 154,800 


Splice bars, tie plates 142,100 
Galvanized sheets 125,500 
Plates eas 108,000 
Wire rods iP - 103,900 
Structural shapes ; 84,000 
Hoops, ties, baling wire 60,000 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, etc. 36,200 
Forging blooms and billets 19,400 
Coke : 1,582,000 
Pig iron and ferroalloys + 1,604,000 


To Which Will Be — 


Two batteries of coke ovens 
One blooming mill .. 
Continuous wide strip mill 
Two cold-rolling mills. . 
Tinning department: 

4,000,000 base boxes tin plate. 


300,000 
200,000 








nessee company labor conditions jn 
the Birmingham district were ey. 
tremely bad, and the problem of re 
taining the services of satisfactory 
workers was acute. Workers were 
dissatisfied with conditions under 
which they were forced to perform 
their duties; there was a lack of 
that broad public welfare spirit 
which today characterizes the cor. 
poration in all its departments . 

“The Tennessee company has 
never lost sight of its social respon. 
sibilities. It operated throughout 
the depression at a loss of $17,000. 
000. In doing so it was able to pro. 
vide some degree of employment 
for many thousands of its workers 
and to assist with more millions in 
extending relief to those who were 
unable to find work. 

“In continuing to make very sub. 
stantial investments in this dis. 
trict, the Corporation is giving con. 
crete evidence of its faith in the fu. 
ture development of industry and 
prosperity in the South.” 


‘Rhythm of Recovery Re-established,’” Says Taylor 


not only to continued success of 

the Corporation, but to serve 
the nation, to create wealth for the 
public who are its owners, and to se- 
cure a larger measure of employ- 
ment for those who are engaged in 
its activities,” said Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman, United States Steel Corp., 
in addressing the Birmingham 
group when the southern expansion 
plans were announced. 

“A business enterprise, especially 
¢ large one like ours, cannot be suc- 
cessfully conducted, even if it would, 
fox the benefit of any one group. It 
must seek to balance in equitable re- 
lationship the interests of the pub- 
lic, the owners, the workers. That is 
not always easy, as many unfore- 
seen factors enter our daily lives, 
and the future is not always quite 
clear. But we must attempt to envi- 
sion the future as well as the pres- 
ent, if we would survive in a moving 
competitive world. 


Pics: such as ours are essential 


Early Generations Credited 


“These great plants and systems 
through which our Corporation is 
operated, and its products distribut- 
ed, do not represent the labor and 
intelligence of our generation alone, 
nor of any one generation. This pro- 
ductive inheritance of the nation has 
its roots far back in American enter- 
prise and American history. 

“These plants, and the arts by 
which our products are created and 
distributed, are the result of the 
courage, tenacity and foresight of 
many generations of fine men—men 
in whom these deeply rooted Amer- 
ican characteristics were pre-emi- 
nent. 

“In no part of our history have 
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these attributes been more splendid- 
ly apparent than in the manner in 
which our people have faced the 
emergencies of the past seven years. 
I feel impelled in all seriousness to 
express a feeling of satisfaction and 
of gratitude that together we have 
had the courage to overcome so 
many of our most trying problems. 

“Happily the tide has turned, the 
rhythm of recovery has been re- 
established. It has assumed suffi- 
cient volume to enable us to operate 
the great plants of our Corporation 
in this district and elsewhere for a 
sustained period of six months at 65 
to 70 per cent of their capacity. They 
are now operating at more than 70 
per cent.... 

“We believe that we read these 
signs aright at this time, and that 
the revival which we have seen and 
are witnessing in the earlier stages 
is the beginning of a progressive re- 
sumption of full operation § of 


America’s vast productive enter- 
prises. 

“In this long and trying period of 
slackness, there has accumulated 


what I may well describe as a tre- 
mendous need which soon _ will 
translate itself into absolute neces- 
sity for a vast amount of materials 
to supply these deficiencies. 

“IT venture to say that if the rail- 
roads of the country alone were 
called upon to operate in a fully nor- 
mal way, necessitating that they 
proceed with their usual plans for 
improvement and development, this 
would produce a great volume of 
business and furnish much employ- 
ment. The same may be said of the 
construction industry, the public 
utility industry and related enter- 
prises. These industries too must 
soon break their bonds and go into 
action. 

“And so it is that if you follow 


through the whole gamut of our 
American life, you will find enorm. 
ous unsatisfied needs which must be 
supplied, and as each day passes 
those needs become more acute and 
the volume becomes greater. Once 
we fully realize this tremendous po- 
tential opportunity for the employ- 
ment of human energy, we cannot 
fail to push forward, as in the past, 
in all branches of our productive 
and distributive activities. When 
this tide reaches full flow, unem- 
ployment, which has been our great- 
est problem, will largely solve itself. 
No one can longer doubt that this 
improvement is actually under way 
and gaining impetus with the pass- 
ing of each day. 

“The purpose of our visit to Birm- 
ingham would be in itself sufficient 
evidence that we believe in the fu- 
ture of America; that we believe in 
the future of the South; that we are 
willing for the interests which we 
represent to back this belief.” 


Steel Corporation Lists 
Division of Stock Holdings 


Common stock of the United 
States Steel Corp. outstanding Sept. 
30, amounted to 8,703,252 shares 
while preferred stock amounted to 
3,602,811 shares, the corporation an- 
nounced last week. 

Of the common stock 2,046,525 
shares, or 23.51 per cent, were in 
brokers’ names, representing an in- 
crease of 69,553 shares over the 
1,976,972 shares, or 22.72 per cent, 
held by brokers on June 30, 1936. 
Investors common stock holdings 
on Sept. 30 were 6,656,727 shares, 
or 76.49 per cent, compared with 
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6,726,280 shares, or 77.87 per cent, 
on June 30. 

Of the preferred stock outstand- 
ing 417,148 shares, or 11.58 per cent, 
were in brokers’ names on Sept. 30, 
an increase of 11,644 shares over 
the 405,504 shares, or 11.25 per cent, 
so held on June 30. Investors’ hold- 
ings of preferred amounted to 3,- 
185,663 shares, or 88.42 per cent of 
the outstanding issue on Sept. 30, 
compared with 3,197,307 shares, or 
88.75 per cent, held by them on June 
30. 
Foreign holdings of Steel common 
Sept. 30 amounted to 592,858 shares, 
or 6.81 per cent of the issue, com- 
pared with 608,570 shares, or 6.99 
per cent, so held on June 30. Of 
the preferred stock 75,385 shares, 
or 2.09 per cent, were owned abroad 
on Sept. 30, as against 74,812 shares, 
or 2.08 per cent, so held June 30 
last. 


Steel Plant’s Community Day 


The Shenango works of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., New Castle, Pa., 
was host to citizens of Lawrence 
county, Pennsylvania, Oct. 14, when 
“Community Day” was observed 
the first time such an event has been 
held by the local plant. Carl E. 
Crawiord, the new general superin- 
tendent of the Shenango plant, op- 
ened the division for public inspec- 
tion from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


Greatest Issues Are Never Settled 


By Politics, Says Virgil Jordan 


HE prosperity and security of all 

the people in this country comes 
and can come only out of the work 
they do; there is no other formula 
for prosperity and security, said Dr. 
Virgil Jordan, president, National 
Industrial Conference board, in an 
address at a joint meeting of the 
Cleveland chamber of commerce 
and Associated Industries in Cleve 
land, Oct. 14. 

“We imagine our productive sys- 
tem is self-operating, an inexhaust- 
ible horn of plenty which can pour 
forth without limit or effort. This is 
an illusion of mass ignorance aris- 
ing from the fact that an insigni- 
ficant fraction has played any part 
in creating the marvels that make 
our existence possible. 


World Not Fully Civilized 


“Although in their everyday life 
they may use all the marvelous 
gadgets of modern civilization, the 
great majority of the populations of 
all countries remain’ essentially 
primitive with the minds. of 
children. 

“Here is an unparalled paradox of 


our time. The political puppet show, 
the perennial Punch and Judy 
spectacle of modern party politics, 
is more important and absorbing to 
the great mass of every people 
than the vast drama of struggle 
and achievement called business, 
through which they meet and deat 
with the fundamental facts of life 

“Why, then, do these vast masses 
of people live under the amazing 
and almost universal illusion that 
business is something separate from 
their lives, an incidental nuisance, a 
devil against which the state and its 
political priesthood must everlast- 
ingly struggle to protect them? 

“It is no wonder; therefere; that 
when the delicate machinery of 
human co-operation in the struggle 
for existence, which we call busi- 
ness, slips somewhere and slows 
down for a time, the spell of the 
political superstition should grip the 
crowd and make it seek consolation 
or compensation from the gods of 
government. 

“It is true that at times, as at 
present in this country, great ques 
tions and decisions may lie beneath 


Guild Spirit Still Lives; Sons Follow Their Fathers 
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founder of the company in 1848. On the right of Mi: 
Wiss is Frederick H. Rauh, general superintendent, with 
his son, Frederick. Mr. Rauh’s father was superintendent 
before him. 

The Wiss company has men in active service who worked 
for the founder nearly 60 years ago. The company employs 
360, of whom 16 per cent are in this father-son group. 


ERE ave 28 fatheis and 29 of their sons—-all employed 

by ]. Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. ]., manufacture 
of shears, scissors, snips and similar products. Each father 
has a son immediately behind him. Seventh from the 
left is ]. Robert Wiss, president, with his son, Richard. 
]. Robert's father, F. C. ]. Wiss, was president until he 
died three years ago; and his grandfather, Jacob Wiss, 
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the surface of politics. But these 
issues are rarely recognized by any 
great number of people. Such issues 
are never settled by political cam 
paigns, speeches or even directors’ 
decrees. They are finally decided by 
the facts, and they are ultimately 
grasped only through the actualities 
of experience of those involved in 
them.” 


Carnegie Recognizes 
Centralized Council 


Last week after a three-day meet 
ing of two delegates from each plant 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. was 
concluded, the management recog 
nized a Pittsburgh district general 
council to deal on major issues. 

The first action of this council was 
to place a formal request for an im 
mediate increase in wages. The 
council ‘then recessed until Oct. 20, 
for further negotiations. 

The council is limited to 18 men 
recruited from 399 employe repre 
sentatives in nine Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. plants. 

B. F. Bennett, an employe of the 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill., was elected president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers for the year 
beginning Jan. 7. He succeeds 
Michael F. Tighe, retired. A member 
of the Amalgamated since he went 
to work at the age of 14, Mr. Ben- 
nett promised a ‘“business-like-cam- 
paign to organize steel workers.” 


Otis Steel Denies Report 
Of General Wage Advance 


Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, through 
its president, E. J. Kulas, last week 
denied reports from trade union 
sources of a general wage advance 
affecting 300 workers, after pro 
duction had been cut by the men 
with the assertion “a fair day’s 
work for the wages paid.” 

“This is not in keeping with the 
facts,” said Mr. Kulas. “We have 
inade adjustments in our method 
of computation of wages in our 
sheet mill warehouse as we fre- 
quently do in other departments in 
an endeavor to keep our wage costs 
dependent on the amount of ton- 
nage produced.” 


H. A. Brassert and Oil 


Refinery Engineers Join 


The Ralph M. Parsons Co., Chi- 
cago, refinery engineer and contrac- 
tor, and H. A. Brassert & Co., Chi- 
eago and London, consultants and 
contractors in the steel industry, are 
now associated. 

The Parsons company, which spe- 
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cializes in design and construction of 
Dubbs cracking units, built the $2,- 
500,000 Wilshire refinery recently 
completed at Los Angeles, and plants 
for the Big West Oil Co., the Home 
Oil & Refinery Co., and the Inde 
pendent Refining Co. in Montana, 
as well as the Malco refinery at Ar- 
tesia, N. Mex. 

The Brassert company has a not- 
able record of achievement in the 
design and construction of steel 
plants and steel plant equipment, in- 
cluding the new Corby plant in Eng- 
land, which is one of the largest in 
Europe. Mr. Brassert has_ world- 
wide contacts in the oil industry as 
well as in steel. 

Each company keeps its own iden- 
tity, management and organization, 
but they work together and their 
combined engineering and financial 
resources are at the services of re- 
finers everywhere. Offices of both 
companies are at 310 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. 


All-Steel Welded Ferry 
For Straits of Mackinac 


An all-steel electric welded auto- 
mobile ferry and ice breaker for use 
in the straits of Mackinac, from 
Mackinaw City to St. Ignace, Mich., 
is to be built by the Michigan state 
highway department, Lansing Mich. 

Bids have been obtained by the de 
partment. The ferry is to be 372 
feet long, 75 feet beam and 22 feet 
molded depth and will require 2500 
to 3000 tons of steel, mainly plates. 
It will be powered by diesel motors, 
and will have a capacity for 150 au- 
tomobiles. 

This vessel will be added to the 
fleet now in service between upper 
and lower Michigan under control 
of the state highway department. 
Date of completion is set for June, 
1937. 


Machine Tool Orders 


Lower in September 


A considerable recession during 
September reversed the upward 
trend in machine tool orders, for the 
first time in ten months. The index 
compiled by the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association, Cleve- 
land, dropped to 118.5, down 20 per 
cent from the July high point of 150. 

Domestic orders have been reced 
ing since April. The summer rise 
in the index was due to increased 
foreign business. In September for- 
eign orders were about 30 per cent 
of the total. 

“The three-months’ trend line 
points downward,” the association 
reports. “It is not possible to esti- 
mate the extent to which election 
uncertainties and anticipated tax dif- 


ficulties are contributing to contin. 
ued slowing down of domestic busi. 
ness, but that they represent dis. 
tinct hurdles to be overcome is ae. 
cepted beyond question.” 


Longest Stainless Steel 
Train, 12 Cars, Exhibited 


The longest streamlined train in 
the world, the light-weight, stainless 
steel Denver Zephyr of the Burling. 
ton railroad, rolled out of the shops 
of the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co,, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 15, with more than 
200 Philadelphia business and pro. 
fessional men as passengers, and 
left for New York where it was on 
exhibition. 

The train, one of two Denver 
Zephyrs built by the Budd company 
for over-night service between Chi- 
cago and Denver beginning Nov. 8, 
consists of 12 cars, including Pull. 
man sleepers, cocktail lounge, diner, 
observation-parlor car, coaches, mail 
and baggage car, and two giant die- 
sel power cars with a total of 3000 
horsepower. ‘These cars are near- 
ing completion in the plant of the 
Electro-Motive Corp., Chicago, the 
exhibition run to New York having 
been made with an electric loco- 
motive. 


Post Notices of Social 
Security Deductions 


Steel plants in some districts last 
Friday were reported to be posting 
notices advising employes _ that 
under the provisions of the federal 
social security law the following de- 
ductions would be made from their 
wages: 

One per cent in 1937, 1938 and 
1939; 1'2 per cent in 1940, 1941 and 
1942; 2 per cent in 1943, 1944 and 
1945; 2' per cent in 1946, 1947 and 
1948; 3 per cent annually after Dec. 
31, 1948. 

These employe payments can not 
be deducted from the employes’ in- 
come tax payments, the _ notices 
said. 


Republic Improving 
Electric Weld Pipe Mill 


Republic Steel Corp. has closed 
its No. 3 electric weld pipe mill in 
Youngstown for two weeks while 
improvements are being made that 
were authorized some time ago. It 
is the largest of this corporation’s 
three electric weld mills, with ca- 
pacity for rolling pipe up to 16 
inches in diameter. Capacity will 
be increased. Similar changes were 
made on the company’s No. 2 mill 
some time ago. 
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Present and Proposed Iron, 
Steel Freight Rates Compared 


WAITING indications as to the 

railroads’ next move on the 
proposed new freight rates, iron and 
steel traffic experts last week anti- 
cipated a drawn-out controversy, 
with most opposition coming from 
interior blast furnaces on_ the 
ground that the spread between 
transportation costs of these pig 
iron producers and those of lake- 
front producers would be widened 
greatly under the contemplated re- 
visions. 

While the cost of raw materials 
for interior and Pittsburgh-Wheel- 
ing district furnaces would be in- 
creased, lakefront producers appar- 
ently would gain a decrease, making 
the differential between districts the 
largest in many years, it is said. 


How Proposal Would Work 


This is because of the proposed 
rates on iron ore, which at present 
is subject to a surcharge of 8.96 
cents a gross ton, with northern 
roads dividing the surcharge with 
lower lake carriers on ore to interior 
furnaces. Under the carriers’ pro- 
posal, lake-front furnaces would pay 
5 cents a net ton over the present 
base rate on the rail haul at the 
head of the lakes from mines to 
loading docks, but interior and 
Pittsburgh-Wheeling district  fur- 
naces would pay an additional 5 
cents a ton on the haul from lower 
lake unloading dock. 

There are no “average” costs of 
producing a ton of pig iron because 
of the variance in amounts of raw 
materials used and methods of 
transportation, but for purposes of 
illustrating the effect of the pro- 








Rates on Raw Material | 


CHARGEABLE TO ONE GROSS TON OF 
PIG IRON 








1928 
Cleve- Youngs- Pitts- 
land town burgh 
Ore $3.23 $4.81 $5.39 
Coke 2.24 1.78 28 
Limestone .20 .22 BS) 
Total 5.67 6.81 6.02 
193¢ 
Ore 3.38 1.96 5.56 
Coke 2.34 1.89 .28 
Limestone 20 Br +! 10) 
Total 5.92 7.07 6.24 
Under Carriers’ Proposal 
Ore $3.32 5.01 5.61 
Coke 2.34 1.89 28 
Limestone .20 .22 10 
Total 5.86 4.42 6.29 
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posed rates, on the basis of a Pitts 
burgh-Wheeling furnace obtaining 
all its coal by water, lake-front fur 
nace obtaining its limestone by 
water, and interior furnaces using 
both “direct” shipments of ore and 
dock ore, the cost of a gross ton of 
pig iron would be increased 5 cents 
for both interior and Pittsburgh 
Wheeling district furnaces, while 
lake-front producers would have 
their costs lowered 6 cents. 

This is shown in the accompany 
ing table, calculated on the basis of 
approximately 4000 pounds of ore, 
2050 pounds of by-product coke and 
900 pounds of limestone, with 70 per 
cent of the transportation costs 
chargeable to coke included in the 
cost of assembling raw materials. 
Dock storage charges and _intra- 
plant handling charges are not in 
cluded. 

Under these assumptions the per 
ton differentials between pig iron 
producing districts are as follows: 

Pro- 
1928 1936 posed 


Youngstown $6.81 $7.07 $7.12 
Cleveland 5.67 5.92 5.86 
Differential 1.14 LIS 1.26 
Pittsburgh $6.02 $5.24 $6.29 
Cleveland 5.67 5.92 5.86 
Differential 35 32 13 
Youngstown $6.81 $7.07 $7.12 
Pittsburgh 6.02 6.24 6.29 
Differential .79 83 83 


Rates on coal would be just about 
the same for lake-front furnaces as 
under the present surcharge basis. 

On finished and semifinished steel, 
commodity rates would be increased 
10 per cent with the maximum of 1 
cent per 100 pounds, or 20 cents per 
ton, net or gross as rated, while 
column rates would be increased 1 
cent per 100 pounds. These changes 
would result in slight increases or 
decreases, the increases principally 
on short hauls, as shown in the ac 
companying table. Pig iron rates 
also fall under this classification. 

Action on the proposed rates, 
which were advanced Oct. 1 by the 
American Association of Railroad 
for the purpose of replacing the 
present emergency surcharges 
which expire Dec. 31, is likely to be 
taken at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the National In 
dustrial Traffic League in Chicago, 
Oct. 20. The carriers are said to de 
sire the assent of the league so that 
the railroads may file tariffs with 
the interstate commerce commission 


without first docketing the changes 
for public hearings. 

The tariffs, if and when filed, 
would be subject to protest and 
suspension by the commission. This 
is the ordinary procedure, but insist 
ence by the commission that favor 
able action on a petition to set aside 
an outstanding order be a condition 
precedent to the filing of tariffs, 
may delay any move by the carriers. 

teports from 89 class 1 railroads 
last week showed that in September 
they had estimated operating reve 
nues Of $276,012,576, compared with 
$237,116,976 in September, 1935, a 
gain of 16.4 per cent, indicating that 
the usual late fall decline in car 
loadings may not be sharp this year. 
It is estimated that final quarter 
shipments will be 9.7 per cent above 
last year. 








Rates on Iron and Steel 
FINISHED STEEL 
(Cents Per 100 Lbs.) 
Present rate 


Base with Carriers’ 
Pittsburgh te: rate surcharge proposa 
Detroit 26.5 28 27.5 
New York 33 35 34 
Philadelphia 29 31 30 
Cleveland 18.5 19.5 19.5 
Cincinnati 26.5 28 27.5 
Boston 10 12 1 
Chicago to: 
Detroit 25 26.5 26 
St. Louis 22 23.5 23 
Indianapolis 21 22.5 22 
Twin Cities 30 32 31 
Milwaukee 0.08 0.085 0.09 
Flint 24 0.255 25 
Cincinnati 25.5 27 26.5 
Cleveland to: 
Toledo 17 18 1s 
Detroit 20 21 21 


PIG TRON 


Present rate 


Base with Carriers 
From rate surcharge proposal 
To Saginaw, Mich. 
Detroit 2.10 2.247 2.30 
Cleveland 3.50 3.745 3.70 
To Columbus, O. 
Hamilton 2.00 2.14 2.20 
Cleveland 2.10 2.247 2.30 
To Hyde Park, Pa. 
Neville Island 1.26 1.348 1.385 
Cleveland 2.65 2.8355 2.85 
Youngstown 1.76 1.8832 1.935 
To Pittsfield, Mass. 
3uffalo 1.16 1.41 1.36 
Cleveland 6.32 6.57 6.52 


BILLETS 


Present rate 





jase with Carriers’ 
From rate surcharge proposal 
To Detroit 
Chicago 3.78 1.0446 3.98 
Cleveland 3.02 3.2314 3.22 
Pittsburgh 1.28 1.5796 1.48 
To Dayton, O. 
Chicago 3.78 1.0446 3.98 
Cleveland 3.28 3.5096 3.48 
Pittsburgh 3.91 4.1837 4.11 
To Cleveland 
Youngstown 1.89 2.0223 2.08 
Pittsburgh 2.90 3.103 3.10 
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Sponsors Plan for 


Modernized Homes 


XPANDING outlets for metals in 

both cast and rolled forms are 
indicated with the formal introduc- 
tion last week of the new Kelvin 
home, sponsored by Kelvinator Corp. 
in Detroit. The occasion was sig- 
nalized by a luncheon tendered 200 
leaders in real estate, business, 
finance and government, Wednesday 
at the Detroit Athletic club. 

The new type of home, 50 of which 
are now completed or under con- 
struction throughout the country, is 
an electrically-equipped and air con- 
ditioned structure, designed for fam- 
ilies of moderate means. First build- 
ings are in the $6500 class. This is 
said to be the first time that com- 
plete year-round air conditioning, 
electric refrigeration and electric 
cookery have been made available 
in homes in this price range, and the 
volume market which the develop- 
ment has opened up should mean 
much for suppliers of metal prod- 
ucts for home equipment. 

In the air conditioning duct sys- 
tem alone, for example, it is esti- 
mated that each home requires some 
540 pounds of 26-gage galvanized 
steel sheets. 


Assistance for Builders 


It is not the intention of the Kel- 
vinator Corp. to enter the home 
building field, but rather to make 
available to architects and builders 
in all localities the benefit of exten- 
sive research by Kelvinator labora- 
tories. 

Homes are based on standardized 
floor plans with varied exterior de- 
signs and can be adapted readily by 
the individual architect to local con- 
ditions and desires of the owner. 

Best known for its development 
work on electric refrigeration, the 
Kelvinator Corp. is now embarking 
upon a new enterprise—in the words 
of the company’s president, George 
W. Mason, “a scientific approach to 
the introduction of a new mode of 
living.” 

Committee which planned the for- 
mal celebration at Detroit included 
Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald of 
Michigan; Mayor Frank Couzens of 
Detroit; Charles R. Hook, president, 
American Rolling Mill Co.; Mrs. 
Nels Johnson of the Detroit Fed 
eration of Women’s clubs; W. E. 
Levis, president, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co.; Walter McLucas, president, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit; Henry Shel- 
den, president, Shelden Land Co.; 
Henry F. Vaughan, Detroit commis- 
sioner of health; T. D. Webb, vice 
chairman of the federal home loan 
board; and H. S. Wherrett, president, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct.17 Change 1935 1934 
Pittsburgh 77 None 46 20 
Chicago . 8 + 1 55 27 
Eastern Pa.. 48 % —- % 38 19% 
Youngstown . 78 — 2 58 30 
Wheeling 95 + 3 81 23 
Cleveland 79% — 2% 62 31 
Buffalo ...... 84 None 50 24 
Birmingham. 64 None 58% 25 
New England 75% + 5% 68 40 
Detroit . 100 + 5 88 59 
Cincinnati 96 + 6 { ; 
Colorado . 88 None 7 
Average 75 None 51 26 % 


+Not reported. 
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Production 


TEEL production was in close 
balance last week; slight in- 
creases in the Chicago, Wheeling, 
Detroit, Cincinnati and New Eng- 
land districts offset declines at 
Youngstown, eastern Pennsylvania 
and Cleveland, and held the rate at 
75 per cent. Other districts were 
steady. This compares with 51 and 
26%% per cent, respectively, in the 
comparable weeks of 1935 and 1934. 
Youngstown—Down 2 points to 78 
per cent last week, due to Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. closing down 
an open hearth for repairs. This 
rate will be maintained this week. 
Cleveland-Lorain—Off 2% points 
last week to 79% per cent. Cor- 
rigan, McKinney division of Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. operated 12 furnaces 
through Friday, and on Saturday 
put on an additional furnace. Na- 
tional Tube Co. at Lorain took one 
furnace off for repairs, scheduling 
11, while Otis Steel Co. continued 
with all 8 active. 
Colorado—Unchanged at 38 per 
cent last week, as six furnaces con- 
tinued to melt. 
Detroit—Up 5 points to 100 per 








U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 
(Inter-company shipments not included) 
(Tons) 

1936 1935 1934 1933 
Jan. 721,414 534,055 331,777 285,138 
Feb. 676,315 583,137 385,500 275,929 
Mar. 783,552 668,056 588,209 256,793 
April 979,907 591,728 643,009 335,321 
May 984,097 598,915 745,063 455,302 
June 886,065 578,108 985,337 603,937 
July 950,851 547,794 369,938 701,322 
Aug 923,703 624,497 378,023 668,155 
Sept. 961,803 614,933 370,306 
9 mo. 7,867,707 5,341,223 4,797,612 4,157,058 


Oct. ‘ 686,741 343,962 572,897 
Nov. : 681,820 366,119 430,358 
Dec. ; 661,515 418,630 600,630 


Yearly adj. 423,750 19,907 *44,283 


Total. 7,347,549 5,905,966 5,805,235 


*Addition. *Deduction 





cent, as all 21 basic open-hearth fur. 
naces were on operating schedule 
last week for the first time singe 
the steelmaking capacity of the dis. 
trict was increased late in August, 

Wheeling—Up 3 points to 95 per 
cent, based on production schedules 
in 35 of 37 open-hearth furnaces. 

Pittsburgh—Unchanged at 77 per 
cent, based on the _ continuation 
through last week of United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiaries operating 
at 75-76 per cent, and an average 
for the independents at close to 8 
per cent. Carnegie-Illinois has 18 
of 32 on; Jones & Laughlin, all 11; 
National Tube, 3 of 4; Pittsburgh 
Steel, 2 of 2; and Pittsburgh Crugi- 
ble Steel, and American Steel @ 
Wire, each 1 of 2. Bethlehem has 
5 of 7 active at Johnstown, Pa. Pitts. 
burgh Crucible will blow in its see. 
ond Midland, Pa., blast furnace 
about Nov. 15. 

New England—Rose last week 
from 70 to 75% per cent, with in- 
dications that the rate will rise to 
85% per cent this week. 

Chicago—Increased 1 point to 76 
per cent, the fourth consecutive 
weekly gain and a new high for the 
year. Pig iron production is being 
pushed but it is limited at the mo. 
ment by the amount of capacity 
available for prompt use. Twenty- 
five of 38 stacks are active. 

Central eastern seaboard — Off 
fractionally to a spread of 48 to 
49 per cent. This reflects somewhat 
lighter buying of finished steel this 
month, particularly plates. 

Cincinnati Steelmaking opera- 
tions were increased last week to 
practical capacity, with 23 of 24 
open hearths active. Another open 
hearth, listed in computations, was 
reported retired permanently. 

Birmingham—Maintained at 64 
per cent. Preparations are being 
made to bring in two additional 
open-hearth furnaces at the turn 
of the month, and the rate will go 
to 71 per cent. 

Buffalo—-Continued at 84 per cent, 
fluctuating somewhat from day to 
day on account of changeovers. The 
range has been from 81 to 87 per 
cent at various times due to these 
changes, but the intention of pro- 
ducers is to maintain present out- 
put as nearly as operating condi- 
tions will permit. 


STFEL CORP SHIPMENTS GAIN 


Shipments of finished steel in Sep- 
tember by the United States Steel 
Corp., 961,803 tons, exceeded August 
shipments of 923,703 tons by 38,100 
tons and those of September, 1935, 
by 346,870 tons, a gain of 55.5 per 
cent. For nine months of 1936 total 
shipments were 7,867,707 tons, com- 
pared with 5,341,223 tons in nine 
months of 1935, an increase of 47.3 
per cent. The September total has 
been exceeded only by those of 
April and May, 1936. 
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Find Labor Does Not Benefit Most in 


Income or Security from Trade Unionism 


hourly wage rates and restricted 

working hours does not operate 
to produce greater income or more 
employment for factory labor, say 
two business economists, Allen W. 
Rucker and N. W. Pickering, in their 
latest study, “Does Unionism Really 
Benefit Labor?’, published by Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. 

The survey embraces 12 major 
nondurable goods industries account- 
ing for almost 2,000,000 factory wage 
earners. 

In the prosperity period, 1923- 
1929, the average annual income 
per worker in nonunionized indus- 
tries increased 6.2 per cent as com- 
pared to a decline of 1.8 per cent in 
unionized industries. Employment 
opportunity increased 10.8 per cent 
in nonunionized industries, com- 
pared to a decline of 5.3 per cent in 
unionized industries; and, total pur- 
chasing power of wages rose 23.7 
per cent in nonunionized industries 
as contrasted to a shrinkage of 2.3 
per cent in the unionized group of 
industries. 

During the depression period, 1929 
to 1933, the average annual income 
per worker in nonunionized indus- 


Toe prevailing theory of higher 


tries resisted shrinkage better than 
did incomes in industries which 
were unionized. 

The reduction in 1933 as com- 
pared to 1929 was 24.9 per cent for 
nonunionized industries and 30.4 per 
cent for unionized industries. Em.- 
ployment opportunity in nonunion- 
ized industries dropped 14.7 per cent 
compared to 11.6 per cent for that 
in unionized industries; and, total 
purchasing power of wages paid was 
14 per cent less in 1933 for non- 
unionized industries as compared to 
17.5 per cent less in unionized in- 
dustries. 

The study is based upon end re- 
sults reported in the United States 
census of manufacturers and _in- 
cludes wage earners only in such in- 
dustries as banking, petroleum prod- 
ucts, flour, chemicals, tires and 
tubes, boots and shoes, leather, cot- 
ton goods, knit goods, men’s cloth- 
ing. 

Contrary to Assumption 


“It has been widely assumed by 
union leaders, government officials, 
many economists and especially by 
writers in the liberal press that 
American labor benefits from the 
higher wage rates and shorter work 


Pressure Tank Reported World's Largest 





T PORT ARTHUR, Texas, this steel tank of 100,000-barrels capacity was 


put in operation recently by the Warren Petroleum Co., and 1s said to be 


the largest pressure oil tank in the world. 
from ground line to liquid level. 


It 1s 141 feet in diameter, 40 feet high 
The tank, a Hortonspheroid, made by the Chi 


cago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, operates at a pressure of 10 pounds per square 
inch. Photo, courtesy National Petroleum News 
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week enforced by organized trades 
unions,” says the report. 

“That assumption has never been 
proven from the end results; more 
repetition rather than factual evi 
dence has served to give the theory 
a wide acceptance. For the indus 
tries and periods examined, the of- 
ficial record industrial operation 
fails to confirm the benefits pre 
dicted by the theory. Instead, the 
normal operation of the American 
system was definitely superior in 
its results to labor on all accounts 
amount and increase in annual aver- 
age income, security of employment 
opportunity and total purchasing 
power distributed as wages.” 


Financial 


ATIONAL Supply Co. of Dela- 
N ware, Pittsburgh, has announced 
a plan by which it will be enabled 
to pay more than $5,800,000 accumu- 
lated dividends on its preferred stock 
through a new preferred issue and 
additional common stock. Each pres- 
ent shareholder owning one share 
of 7 per cent preferred, with $35 
back dividends as of Oct. 1, will re- 
ceive one and one-fifth shares new 
5% per cent preferred and a quar- 
ter share of common stock. Another 
part of the plan will bring subsid- 
iaries in 15 states all into the parent 
company which is now merely a 
holding company. Eight months’ 
profits are approximately $2,600,000, 
including company interest in Spang 
Chalfant & Co. Inc., earnings. 


+ + * 


Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corp., Alliance, O., reports net profit 
of $20,133 for the third quarter, after 
ordinary taxes and depreciation, but 
before federal income taxes and pro 
vision for surtax on undistributed 
profits. This compares with net 
profit of $41,546 in the nrecedineg 
quarter and a loss of $25,482 in the 
September quarter last year. For 
the first nine months the company 
reports net profit of $95,104 against 
$50,697 in 1935. 


* * * 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, reports net earnings of 
$1,082,800 for the third quarter, 
equal to 75 cents a common share 
This compares with net of $462,000, 
or 30 cents a share in the third quar 
ter of 1935. Nine months earnings 
this year were $2,431,000, or $1.66 a 
share, against $1.245,700, or 80 cents 
a share in the like 1935 period 

” * * 

National Steel Corp. has declared 
the regular dividend of 37% cents 
per share, payable Oct. 31 to Oct 
24 record. 








Meetings 


SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED FORK 
CONSTRUCTORS’ CONVENTION 


MERICAN Institute of Steel 

Construction will hold its four- 
teenth annual convention at the 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 21-23. 

Wednesday morning there will be 
an address by the president, C. G. 
Conley, head of Mt. Vernon Bridge 
Co., Mt. Vernon, O., and a report by 
Secretary V. G. Iden, New York. 
Speakers for the afternoon session 
include: J. H. Van Deventer, editor, 
Iron Age, New York; W. S. Tower, 
executive secretary, American Iron 
and Steel institute, New York; 
Thomas S. Holden, vice president, F. 
W. Dodge Corp., New York; and A 
P. Greensfelder, president, Fruin- 
Colnon Contracting Co., St. Louis. 

Wednesday evening, a motion pic- 
ture of the building of the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bay bridge will be ex- 
hibited by the American Bridge Co., 
and C. F. Goodrich, the company’s 
chief engineer will describe the 
work. 

Thursday morning’s program 
schedules the report of F. H. Frank- 
land, institute’s chief engineer; an 
address by J. R. Burkey, chief engi 
neer of bridges, Ohio stete depart 
ment of highways. Columbus; and a 
symposium on building co‘les. There 
will be a golf tournament in the af 
ternoon. At the annual banquet in 
the evening addresses will be made 
by Glenn Griswold, editor. Business 
Week, New York, and Frank Love 
ioy, sales executive, Socony-Vacuum 
Co. Inc., New York. 

Reports hy T. H. Hendrix, director 
of strtisties of the institute, ent 
tobert T. Brooks its executive vice 
president, New York, will be sub- 
mitted Friday morning. Addresses 
will be made by W. N. Guthrie, 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, man 
agement engineers, New York: and 
Dr. Ralph T. Lee, department of 
public relations, General Motors 
Corp.. Detroit Directors will be 
elected at the afternoon session end 
the annual get-to-gether dinner will 
ferture the evening. 


1°37 FOUNDRY CONVENTION 
AND SHOW IN MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee, one of the foremost 
centers in the United 
States, has been_ selected for 
the forty-first annual conventicn 
and exposition of the American 
Foundrymen’s association, to h° 
held during the week of May 2, 1937 
Meetings and display of equipment 
and supplies will be staged in the 
Auditorium. 

In selecting Milwaukee for the 
1937 gathering of the foundry in- 
dustry, the board of directors gives 
recognition to the progressive Mil- 


foundry 


waukee chapter. Interest and activ- 
ity of foundrymen of that section 
has placed Wisconsin in high rank 
in technical attendance and_ in 
handling the practical problems of 
foundry practice, apprentice train- 
ing, cost, safety and hygiene. Out- 
standing plants, making all classes 
of castings, will be available for in- 
spection. 

Shaping the program and exhibi- 
tion to meet present-day needs of 
the industry, special attention will 
be given to new, technical and 
mechanical developments. Papers on 
all phases of foundry practice and 
on management problems will be 
offered, with special attention on 
medical and legislative aspects of 
safety and hygiene in the foundry. 
In addition, papers have been sched- 
uled on the use of safety shoes, leg- 
gings, goggles and respiratory pro- 
tective devices and on maintenance 
of equipment. This part of the 
problem of foundry management 
will be supplemented by a special 
section in the exhibition devoted 
to protective equipment. 


TO DISCUSS FOREIGN TRADE 
IN MEETING IN CLEVELAND 


Under leadership of the Middle- 
west Foreign Trade committee, Cin- 
cinnati, business men from midwest- 
ern states will confer in Cleveland, 
Oct. 26-27, on ways and means of 
enlarging their overseas markets. 
Theme of the conference will be 
“Real Recovery Is _ in Foreign 
Trade.” 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, New 


York, well informed on American 
merchant marine, will speak. James 
S. Carson, vice president, American 
& Foreign Power Co. Inc., New 
York, will lead a discussion on inter. 
American trade _ relations. View. 
points on foreign markets will be 
furnished by Franklin Johnston, 
publisher of American Exporter, 
New York, and A. G. Lindsay, map. 
ager export division, Crosley Radio 
Corp., Cincinnati. 

Finances of foreign commerce 
will be discussed by W. S. Swingle, 
director of foreign department, Na. 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
and George F. Bauer, chairman, 
World Trade League of the Uniteg 
States, will explain the workings of 
reciprocal trade pacts. New possibil. 
ities of trade in the Far East will be 
presented by C. K. Moser, chief of 
the department of commerce’s Far 
Eastern division. E. J. Unruh, exec. 
utive secretary, Midwest Council of 
International Relations, Indian. 
apolis, will show how business sta- 
bility is inseparable from world 
trade. 


DIRECTORS OF GRAY IRON 
FOUNDERS SCHEDULE MEETING 


Directors of the Gray Iron Found. 
ers’ Society Inc. will conduct their 
semiannual meeting at Hotel Cleve. 
land, Cleveland, Oct. 20. Good at- 
tendance from districts throughout 
the country is expected. In connec. 
tion with the meeting, members 
will visit the National Metal con- 
gress and exposition which is being 
held in Cleveland, Oct. 19-23. 


Maze of Steel in TVA Switch Structure 
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A PPROXIMATELY 185 net tons of steel 
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used in this 161,000-volt switch: 


ing structure erected recently adjacent to Wheeler dam power house on the 


Tennessee river. It occupies a ground space of 84 x 192 feet. 


This unit of the 


TVA project will have an imtial installation of two 36,000 kilovolt-ampere gen- 


erators, ultimately ten. 


Photo courtesy Delta-Star Electric Co., Chicago 
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Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., 

Pittsburgh, and president of 
Groveton Land Co., both subsid- 
jaries of the Blaw-Knox Co., Blaw- 
nox, Pa., has resigned to become 
general sales manager of McKees- 
port Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
a newly created post. Mr. Smith 
formerly had been vice president of 
the Lewis company and also of the 
Union Steel Castings Co., another 
Blaw-Knox subsidiary. 

Directors of the McKeesport com- 
pany have called a special meeting 
of stockholders for Nov. 24 to rati- 
fy a merger with the National Can 
Co., whose stock is 65 per cent held 
by the McKeesport company. Di- 
rectors of the National Can Co. have 
set Nov. 17 for their special stock- 
holders’ meeting on the subject. 


° ¢ ° 


L DOUGLAS SMITH, president, 


Lee M. Hogan, former manager of 
advertising and sales promotion of 
Steel & Tubes Inc., a subsidiary of 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, has 
been named district sales manager 
of the New York district. Irving 
Whitehouse, former assistant man- 
ager, has been appointed manager 
of sales promotion. A. R. Smith, who 
has been superintendent of the 
Elyria division of Steel & Tubes, has 
been promoted to general manager 
of that division, succeeding A. E. 
Adams, retired. 

Mr. Hogan began his career in the 
steel industry in 1923 with the Mo- 
hegan Tube Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which later became a part of Re- 
public. Mr. Whitehouse, a graduate 
of Yale university and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has 
been associated with Republic for 
two years. Mr. Smith began his 
career in 1920 with companies which 
were later to become part of Re- 
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L. Douglas Smith 


public, and rose through the sales 
and operating departments to be- 
come superintendent and recently 
general manager of this division. 
« ° 
P. A. Hill, formerly connected 
with the Superior Steel & Malleable 
Castings Co., is now engaged on 
sales for the Belle City Malleable 
Iron Co. and Racine Steel Castings 
Co., Racine, Wis. 
° ° a 
Maj. Frank Roessing, president 
of the Roessing Mfg. Co., Sharps- 
burg, Pa., and president of the 
Pittsburgh Electric Galvanizing 
Co., has been named director of pub- 
lic works for the city of Pittsburgh. 
+ ¢ * 


W. C. Straub, formerly manager 
of the New York branch office of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., has 
been appointed assistant to execu 
tive vice president. A. D. Stem has 
been appointed manager at New 
York, succeeding Mr. Straub. 

= + + 


Hanson T. Thomas, until recently 


vice president and general manager 


of sales of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has become as- 
sociated with the sales department 
of Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
& Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


ie o 5 


H. H. Cleveland, after serving 24 
years with the Billings & Spencer 
Co., Hartford, Conn., the last five 
years in the capacity of general 
sales manager, has resigned his con- 
nection with that firm to become as 
sociated with Bonney Forge & Tool 
Works, Allentown, Pa. He will have 


charge of all tool sales in the in- 
dustrial, hardware and mill supply 
fields. 


SJ + + 


Edward T. Causer, for the past 
eight years manager of the crank- 
shaft division, Union Drawn Steel 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., has been 
named works manager of the Ber- 
ger Mfg. Co., Canton, O., succeed- 
ing H. C. Baker, who has been 
given an extended leave of absence. 
Both companies are subsidiaries of 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

A. C. Belles, who has been with 
Union Drawn 25 years and con- 
nected with the cold drawn de- 
partment, has been placed in charge 
of both the cold drawn and the 
crankshaft divisions of Union 
Drawn. 

J o . 

Joseph T. Somers, formerly vice 
president, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Wyckoff Drawn Stee! 
Co., Pittsburgh, succeeding the late 
Col. A. W. Wyckoff. Mr. Somers 
has been active in the management 
of the company since its formation 
in 1919. 

° ° . 


E. C. Bullard, vice president and 
general manager, Bullard’ Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., sailed Oct. 1 for 
an extended business trip through- 
out Europe. He will visit Sweden, 
Russia, Germany, France, England 
and other countries. Mr. Bullard 
will return sometime about the 
middle of December. 

o 7 + 

J. Harry Christman has_ been 
named manager of the Chicago 
plant of the Milcor Steel Co., Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Christman formerly 
was sales manager at Milwaukee 
and for some time has been a vice 
president of the company. He has 
been identified with Milcor since 
1913. 

. . * 

H. B. Kraut, general manager ol! 

the Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 


(Please turn to Page 28) 





Irving Whitehouse 






































































From New Departure will come 
the next great development in 
VavetsagtessCoyaWeol-t-betale ts 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED) STEEL BEARING 














DETROIT 

HE first week of November may 

be conspicuous for the national 

election, but General Motors is 

thinking of it primarily in terms of 

introduction dates on most of its 

cars. Pontiac comes out Nov. 4, 

Cadillac and LaSalle on the 6th and 
Chevrolet on the 7th. 

Cadillac’s thrust at the 1937 mar- 
ket centers in a new line of eights, 
called “series 65” that appears in a 
Fisher body on a 131l-inch wheel 
base. 

The “65” fits in just above the 
Cadillac “60” series and will come 
out with brother eights, twelves and 
sixteens formally at the same time. 
The twelve and sixteen, as well as 
the large eight line, are on a Fleet- 
wood body, but the “60” and “65” 
both are Fisher bodies. 

All of the Cadillac lines for next 
year have a new type radiator 
grille, resembling a checker design. 
Chrome-plated ribs in the grille run 
both vertically and horizontally, be- 
ing 32 in number across and 44 deep. 

The Cadillac hood, unlike some 
others which have taken to the lift 
or “alligator type,” opens in the 
conventional manner. Pontoon-type 
fenders, made in two pieces, are car- 
ried over unchanged from 1936. 
Wheels are 16-inch. 


Features of Design 


Doors in the two-door model are 
hinged at the front and at the rear, 
thus opening at the center pillar. 
The front windshield is divided. 
Bodies are slightly wider, but not 
noticeably lower so that running 
boards are of conventional depth. 
The rear window is divided by two 
vertical sections. Fender wells are 
to be continued for spare tires. 

Front-on, the new Cadillac lines 
are distinctive for not only the 
checkered-type shell but the placing 
of the company emblem centered 
down on the front bumper. Three 
short vertical chromium bands, 
placed vertically, are new and ap- 
pear on each apron, or the section 
between the front fenders and 
radiator. 

Front headlamps are mounted on 
horizontal braces. So as to make the 
Fisher body apparent from the 
Fleetwood, which latter incidentally 
is the only General Motors body 
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which has any vestige of wood left, 
the hood louvres on each are made 
distinctive. 

The Fisher body has a double row 
of louvres, divided off by 14 vertical 
bands, the entire opening running 
the full length of the hood. The 
Fleetwood bodies, though, simply 
have four short horizontal bands set 
well down and back on the hood. 


Inside the new Cadillacs, instru 
ment panels follow 1936 styling 
closely, being marked off by three 
horizontal beads, clock at the ex- 
treme right, speedometer at the 
center, and a cluster of four dials at 
the extreme right. Flex steering 
wheels are standard. 

Olds, also counting the days un 
til an early November showing, has 
followed the General Motors 1937 
policy of marking the cleavage be- 
tween models. Its sixes and eights 
bear less resemblance, yet enough 
to mark them brothers. 


Wheelbases Are Increased 


The six has a radiator shell of 
chrome horizontal slots, the eight a 
honeycomb-type grille. Both have 
longer wheelbases from the 1936 
dimension of 115 inches on the six 
and 121 inches for the eight. A 
safety feature will be the mounting 
of tail lights high on the sides of 
the body. A third tail light is cen- 
tered over the rear license plate. 

Both the six and the eight motor 
have been developed for slower 
idling speeds and refinements in 
carburetion will bear out an econo- 
my claim although, like Chevrolet, 
rated horsepower will be greater. 
The six horsepower has been 90, the 
eight, 100. 

Conservatively, General Motors 
has drawn away from the earlier 
idea of placing automatic gear-shift- 
ing on Olds though that additional 
unit has been well perfected. It can 
be had optionally on the Olds eight, 
however. 

Three more weeks and the New 
York show will be on. 

As might have been expected, de- 
lays getting dies to work satisfac- 
torily, delays in getting new tools, 
jigs and fixtures set up and the in- 
numerable small delays in working 
out a thousand-and-one “bugs,” have 
all been a damper. 


Schedules for October have in 





many cases yielded to the more im 
mediate pressure of minor delays, 
but by and large, the industry is 


shaking off these first inevitable 
headaches. 

Ford has been trying to get up to 
5000 assemblies daily just as soon 
as possible, but the odds are against 
making that grade before October 
is out. Too many details on retool- 
ing have yet to be solved, though 
there is practically no retooling on 
the engine line. 

Last week Ford assemblies were 
over 500 per day. Many of the Rouge 
departments had worked up to a 
fuller schedule, such as the Flat 
Rock, Mich., lamp plant which had 
resumed in full on Oct. 12 and many 
branch assembly plants such as 
Edgewater, N. J., were back in pro 
duction. 

Ford has kept details well under 
cover on the type of braking for the 
1937 V-8. Some observers have felt 
Ford would be forced to divorce 
mechanical brakes next year in 
favor of hydraulics, but whether the 
V-8 for the coming year will have 
hydraulics is still pretty much of a 
secret. Some thought the tip-off was 
at hand last week that there would 
be no change since big brother 
Lincoln-Zephyr came forth with 
mechanicals for 1937. 


Ford May Make Own Tires 


Ford is still keeping warm its 
plans to make tires for its own use. 
The buying divisions there, plus top 
executives, are still mulling over 
proposals submitted on over $10,- 
000,000 worth of machinery that 
they may eventually pass on for a 
capital investment. 

The equipment, so preliminary 
plans have it, would be set up to 
make some 24,000 casings daily, or 
at the rate of 5,000,000 a year. 
Either the old Highland Park plant 
or one of the present Ford forge 
shops at Dearborn would be used 
for the new division. 

Tre latter unit, which is some- 
whzt favored, is a four-story build- 
ing having about 200,000 square feet 
of floor space, but it seems doubtful 
that such a plant would be suffi- 
cient for the large-scale manner in 
which Ford is going into the busi- 
ness. 

For the 


present, Ford may be 
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dangling the tire threat over the 


heads of Akron to see what labor 


disturbances at the rubber city can 
thus be vanished. But, the question 
of getting deliveries on tire-making 
machinery to the aggregate of $10,- 
000,000 has been a stumbling block. 

Those machinery suppliers that 
have submitted estimates are all in 
the position of being unable to 
make deliveries even in the near fu- 
ture. Thus, Ford is held back, even 
if the go-ahead were given today. 

In a limited way, some tire-mak- 
ing capacity might be worked out 
by Dearborn. They already have a 
large number of tubing machines 
and vuleanizers which are used in 
making rubber parts such as steer- 
ing wheels. Perhaps part of this 
could be pressed into temporary 
service. 

Fisher Body, to make a big play 
out of the “Uni-Steel’” body for 1937 
cars, which simply means that wood 
has disappeared, has played up the 
by-word “See How Fisher Glorifies 
The Steel Body” in its advance pub- 
licity. 

To detail, Fisher shows how stee! 
is used for the rear-end bracing, 
floor, cross members, top cross 
bows, roof rails, rocker panels and 
both outer and inner door panels. 
Where Fisher, and of course Gen- 
eral Motors, made a lot of “turret 
top” first in 1935, it begins to look 
as though “Uni-Steel” will be a fav- 
ored adjective for Fisher bodies in 
the coming year. 


Fisher Spends Heavily 


In order to get set for the com- 
ing season, Fisher is said to have 
spent more than $25,000,000. Eleven 
million has been earmarked for new 
machinery, $10,000,000 for new dies 
and the balance of $4,000,000 for 
plant rearrangements. 

The largest single item was in 
$7,000,000 for the new Grand 
Rapids, Mich., stamping plant, $4,- 
165,000 for the four divisions at 
Lansing, Pontiac, Flint and Detroit; 
$1,300,000 at Cleveland and Nor 
wood; $631,000 at Buffalo and 
Tarrytown and $2,262,000 in many 
other divisions. 

The new axle plant that makes 
Pontiac self-sufficient on this de- 
tailed part has been completed, and 
thus leaves Chevrolet Gear & Axle 
at Detroit free to make its own 
axles. Formerly Pontiac production 
had to be worked in at Detroit and 
in a year as the past, Chevrolet 
wanted all the capacity for its own 
axles. 

Pontiac has spent about $3,000,- 
000 on new machine tools and equip- 
ment for the division which was put 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 








1934 1935 1936 

Jan. .... T6606 289,728 364,004 
Feb. .... 230,256 332,231 287,606 
Mar. .... 338,434 425,913 420,971 
Apr. .... 352,975 452,936 502,775 
May .... 330,455 361,107 460,565 
June .... 306,477 356,340 452,955 
July .... 264,933 332,109 440,999 
Aug. .... 234,811 237,400 271,291 
Sept. .... 170,007 87,540 *119,073 
9mo.... 2,384,014 2,875,304 3,320,239 
Oct. .... i381 272,043 

ni Oe 83,482 395,059 

Dec... . . +.» 153,624 404,528 

Year .... 2,753,111 3,946,934 


Estimated by Cram’s Reports 
Week ended: 


Sept. 19 33,615 
ET RS ¢ 40% 5 36 s10 bss HP ee 15,680 
J ET 
et. 20 w. ss . 39,945 
on ae. y a . 48,195 
*Estimated. 








in between the heat-treating depart- 
ment and the assembly lines with 
out necessity of building new build- 
ings. Sixty-six thousand square feet 
of space were taken up, in which 
315 new machine tools were _ in- 
stalled. 

All of the axle parts—-shafts, ring 
gears, differential side gears, spider 
gears, bevel side pinions and cases 
for differentials and carriers—will 
come from the new unit, a complete 
setup except for axle housings 
which will be made on the outside. 

Among the machine tools __in- 
stalled have been 75 Gleason gear 
cutters, 28 Gleason matching and 
lapping units and a battery of auto- 
matic gear generators. Each of the 
latter cost some $14,000 apiece. 


Descale Shafts Electrically 


The installation of several Bullard 
automatics, in addition to a number 
of centerless grinding machines for 
finishing bearing surfaces on the 
axle shafts have both been made. 
Out of the machine tool picture, but 
nevertheless an important equip- 
ment addition this year is a two- 
section 40 x 12 x 7-foot electric fur- 
nace for descaling shafts that lays 
claim to having near-perfect insula- 
tion. 

Packard has made a switch in its 
production schedule, marking about 
1700 assemblies this month from 
“115’s” to “120’s” due to reports 
from the field currently on the six. 
The Packard plant has been work- 
ing six full days, assembling from 









































330 to 350 cars daily. Compared 
with a preponderance of sizes a few 
weeks ago, there’s now an even split 
with the small eights in cars coming 
off the line. 

General Motors Truck has placed 
a $500,000 order for major stamp. 
ings with Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co. ... Buick has shaved $20 to $55 
on its low-priced models for 1937, 
but upped prices on the larger 
series . . . . Studebaker, Nash and 
others have been converts for 1937 
to the one-piece stamping for front 
fenders, as Buick began a year 
ago. . . . Ford’s Flat Rock, Mich. 
lamp plant went into quantity pro. 
duction: Oct.-12..... Over 3000 De. 
Soto field men will have visited the 
factory here by the early part of this 
week. . . . Signing of a contract to 
provide all the glass for General 
Motors requirements for the next 
five years means an aggregate of 
about $120,000,000 business for the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., which 
recently acquired the Columbia 
Plant Glass Co. plant, Blairsville, 
Pa., from General Motors, and it 
will be held as a reserve plant in 
case demand outruns the facilities 
in plants at Toledo, O., in suburban 
Rossford and Ottawa, III. 


Ad Program Wins Prize 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
recent recipient of an honor award 
recognizing its direct mail cam- 
paign, “A Challenge to American 
Industry,” as one of three ranking 
leaders in the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing association’s 1936 competition, 
was awarded third prize by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia, Oct. 6th, in 
a citation covering its entire 1936 
advertising program. Business and 
trade paper copy, recognized by the 
latter award, has been built around 
the Warner & Swasey “new indus- 
trial dictionary” and specific per 
formance achievements of the com- 
pany’s new high-speed turret lathes. 


Steel Spring Strike Ended 


Standard Steel Spring Co. resumed 
normal operations in its two Coraop- 
olis, Pa., plants in the Pittsburgh 
district last week for the first time 
since Aug. 17, when a strike for 
union recognition began. Employes 
returned to work with the under- 
standing that an election to be su 
pervised by Sheriff Frank I. Goll- 
mar will be scheduled soon to name 
employe representatives. 
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The Research was done, the Alloys were developed and most Die Castings are specified with 
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THE BACKBONE OF THE UNIT 


THE BACKBONE of this modern efficient oil burner is the main cradle—and this is a 
single ZINC Alloy Die Casting. This casting, on which the driving motor and oil 
pump are fastened, houses the entire operating mechanism. 

Although the main cradle is the largest die casting in this assembly, the design engi- 
neers have specified ZINC Alloy Die Castings for most of the other metal parts. The 
air intake orifice, air regulator ring, fuel strainer body, several brackets and a flexible 
coupling—all are die cast to tolerances that permit their use without machining. 

This extensive use of ZINC Alloy Die Castings in a single unit is typical of many 
present day assemblies. The advantages of this metal and process are being utilized in 
many industries to solve a variety of production problems. Our Technical Service staff 
will be glad to answer specific questions on the possible application of ZINC Alloy 
Die Castings in your products. 





We try to keep abreast of the Die Casting industry in our 
publication, The Alloy Pot. We will gladly place your name 


on our mailing list to receive the literature on this subject if you 
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Men of Industry 


(Concluded from Page 23) 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., sailed for 
Europe Oct. 7. 
¢ + ¢ 

C. H. Sipe, formerly general man 
ager of the Brighton Electric Steel 
Casting Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., has 
been elected president of the com- 
pany to succeed the late D. T. Sipe. 

+ * ¢ 

W. J. Holtmeier has been made 
manager of the newly established 
eastern branch office of Hammond 
Machinery Builders Inc., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., with headquarters at 148 West 
Twenty-third street, New York. 

SJ ¢ a 

George Torrence, formerly presi- 
dent of Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has 
been made vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Rayon Machin- 
ery Corp., Cleveland, a subsidiary of 
the Industrial Rayon Corp. 

° ¢ ° 

Wilson Miles Cary Jr., formerly 
associated with the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O., is now with the Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt Corp. in a sales 
capacity, and will be located at the 
New York office, 630 Fifth avenue. 

° ° ¢ 

Frank N. Satter recently was ap- 
pointed district manager of sales for 
the Cleveland and Youngstown, O., 
districts, with headquarters at 3031) 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, for the 
Lawrenceville Bronze Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

¢ ¢ * 

Stephen L. Feduska, a graduate of 
the University of Pittsburgh, and 
formerly associated with the Con- 
tinental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., 
as assistant to the director of metal- 
lurgy, has been appointed metal- 
lurgist of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 


¢ ¢ 
A. P. Witteman has joined the 
sales organization of the Leland- 


Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass. He is 
to be in charge of the Cleveland ter- 
ritory, with headquarters at 2024 
East Eighty-sixth street. For the 
past ten years he had been identified 
with the Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 

* > ‘ 

H. J. Kumer, of Montebello, Calif., 
has been appointed Pacific coast rep- 
resentative of Hiram Swank’s Sons 
Inc., Johnstown, Pa., fire clay refrac- 
tories manufacturer. He formerly 
was identified with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
and Warman Steel Casting Co., Los 
Angeles. 

7 ° ° 

Cc. A. Lord has joined the general 
sales organization of the Universal 
Form Clamp Co., Chicago. He for- 
merly had been in the sales depart- 
ment of Concrete Steel Co., Chicago. 
He is being succeeded in that post 
by R. S. Brown, heretofore asso- 
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ciated with his father in the firm of 
Smith & Brown, structural engi- 
neers, Chicago. 
° ° ¢ 

W. P. Lotz has joined the Fellows 
Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., as 
assistant sales manager, with head- 
quarters at 616 Fisher building, De- 
troit. He recently returned from 
the Far East, where he acted as spe- 
cial representative of the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Landis Tool Co., and Na- 
tional Automatic Tool Co. Mr. Lotz 
was formerly manager of the New 
York office for Kearney & Trecker 
Corp. 

. S ¢ 

E. H. Hart, J. N. Swarr, K. H. 
Platt and R. A. Barnes have been 
appointed service engineers by the 





William L. Goodhue 


Who, as noted in STEEL, Oct. 5, has re- 

tired as general superintendent of the 

Vandergrift sheet works, Vandergrift, 

Pa., of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., after 

17 years of service in the sheet and tin 
plate industry 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. They 
have just completed a two months 
training course at the factory at 
Waterbury. 

Mr. Hart, a graduate of Geneva 
college, Beaver Falls, Pa., has been 
assigned to the Boston office; Mr. 
Swarr, a graduate of Purdue uni- 
versity, has been assigned to the 
New York office, to replace G. T. 
Evans who has been promoted to 
the engineering department at 
Waterbury; Mr. Platt, a graduate 
of Queens university, Kingston, 
Ont., has been assigned to the Phil- 
adelphia office, while Mr. Barnes, 
a graduate of Purdue, has been as- 
signed to the St. Louis office. 

* cm 


Raymond E. Zahniser has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales 
of tin mill products for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., succeeding 
William Miller, who was recently 
appointed manager of sales for the 
strip and sheet mill products of the 
firm. For the past ten years, Mr. 


Zahniser has been connected with 
the New York district sales offices, 
and before that was in the genera] 
order department at Pittsburgh. He 
has been with the company since 
1912. 

Harold L. Dublin, formerly dis. 
trict sales manager in Cleveland 
for Follansbee Bros. Co., has joined 
the Cleveland office of Jones @ 
Laughlin to handle the sale of sheets 
and strip in that territory. Mr. Dub. 
lin had been with Follansbee for 
24 years. 


Died: 


ARRY B. Kirkland, 66, assistant 
to the managing director, Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ as. 
sociation, New York, in that city, 
Oct. 10. He had been connected with 
the electrical industry for over 40 
years. 
S ° ee 
Harry B. Newton, 52, purchasing 
agent, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O., 
in Elyria, O., Oct. 9. 
o ¢ ° 
Arthur B. Weeks, 60, veteran en- 
gineer of National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, in Lorain, O., Oct. 7. 
+ ¢ ° 


Thomas English, 67, superintend- 
ent of the labor department, coke 
works, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala., in Fair- 
field, Ala., recently. 

* ° + 

Harry Hutchinson, 50, branch 
manager, General Fireproofing Co., 
Cleveland, in that city, Oct. 7. He 
formerly was vice president of the 
Carey Safe Co., Buffalo. 

¢ + e 

Charles F. Henning, 55, vice presi 
dent of the United States Gypsum 
Co., Chicago, in Highland Park, IIL. 
Oct. 3, as a result of an automobile 
accident. 

+ 7 o 

Franklin Overbagh, 82, a pioneer 
of the electrical industry and active 
in the management of Overbagh & 
Ayres Co., Chicago, maker of elec- 
trical reflectors, which he founded 
in 1902, in Chicago, Oct. 6. 

+ ¢ & 

George L. Walters, 65, vice presi 
dent and treasurer, Adams & West 
lake Co., Chicago, distributor of 
railway supplies, in Winnetka, IIL. 
Oct. 1. Mr. Walters had been associ 
ated with the company since 1891. 

* ¢ e 


A. W. Gifford. vice president, 
Canadian Refractories Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., in Salisbury, Conn., 


Sept. 24. Mr. Gifford was a member 
of the firm of Wilson Paterson Gif- 
ford Ltd. for many years before be- 
coming vice president of Canadian 
Refractories Ltd. 
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WASHINGTON 

LL kinds of rumors are afloat 

in connection with the possi- 

bility of the wound being 

nealed between the A. F. of L. and 

the CIO. However, those who know 

most about the labor situation seem 

to feel that the proposal to appoint 

committees to try to reach an agree- 
ment is more or less of a gesture. 

President Green of the A. F. of L. 
delayed twice last week the appoint- 
ment of such a committee from his 
organization. John Lewis has stated 
several times that he will not even 
discuss the matter unless the execu- 
tive council of the A. F. of L. re- 
scinds its former action throwing 
out the unions affiliated with his or- 
ganization. There seems little like- 
lihood that the council will do this. 
It remains to be seen which, if 
either of the organizations will re. 
cede from its stand. 

John Lewis at a press conference 
here last week stated that his or- 
ganization would probably meet 
early in November, after the elec- 
tion, to decide on its future policies. 


Plans to Continue Drive 


He still maintains that the attitude 
of his organization is unchanged re- 
garding a possible agreement with 
the A. F. of L. He emphatically de- 
nies that there is any thought at 
this time of dissolving the CIO if 
continuation of the steel drive could 
be arranged in some other way. 

“We shall go ahead to assist in 
orgenizing the mass production in- 
Gustries with the A. F. of L. if we 
can and if not, without it,” he stat- 
ed. Concerning the statement alleged 
to have been made by David Dubins- 
ky a week or so ago Lewis said that 
this stand “is a proposition which we 
have made all the time.” The propo- 
sition, as stated by Dubinsky, was 
to the effect that “speaking for my 
Own organization I wish to say that 
we might be willing to consider a 
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compromise that would lead to unity 
in the ranks of organized labor, but 
only on condition that the A. F. of 
I,. would so change its policies in re- 
gara to organizing the workers in 
the mass production industries that 
it would be possible to continue the 
work of organizing in steel, automo- 
biles, rubber, cement, and other sim- 
ilar industries on a complete indus- 
trial basis.” 

Lewis stated further at his press 
conference that the basis on which 
peace is possible between the CIO 
and the A. F. of L. executive com- 
inittee is withdrawal of the coun- 
cil’s suspension order and an agree- 
ment on industries in which indus- 
trial organization can be permitted. 


NAVY WILL REQUIRE 
MUCH STEEL IN 1937 


Government departments are get- 
ting figures together for congres- 
sional appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1937, beginning July 1 next. 
Most departments have already sub- 
mitted figures to the budget bureau, 
which attempts to pare them as 
much as possible. 

The story here is that both the 
army and navy will ask for appro- 
priations which will be of interest 
to the steel industry. This includes 
additional defenses on the Pacific 
coast. The navy will also ask for a 
progressive extension of the Vinson 
navy building program. Should 
these plans be authorized, and it ap- 
pears entirely likely that they will 
in some form, a large amount of 
steel will be used. 

Although congressional approval 
must be obtained, plans are now be- 
ing discussed which call for some 
200 acres on the San Francisco bay 
front on which the navy department 
would construct warehouses, admin- 
istration buildings and power houses, 
ete. In this connection it is said 
that the department has made some 
preliminary negotiations with the 


city ot Oakland, Calif., for the con- 
struction of this proposed new naval 
supply base, to be on San Francisco 
bay and to cost $12,000,000. 

It is also indicated that the navy 
department will ask congress for per- 
mission to construct eight to 12 de- 
stroyers and six new submarines. 


PATMAN PLANS DRASTIC CURB 
ON MANUFACTURER-SELLER 


There has been continued talk 
about the Robinson-Patman law, 
one of the important matters of 
conversation among Washington 
representatives of trade _ associa- 
tions and industrialists. 

One of the things that has caught 
their notice is the proposed amend- 
ment which has been _ prepared 
by Representative Patman which 
would prevent manufacturers from 
owning retail outlets and prevent 
retailers frorn becoming manufac 
turers. 

The proposed amendment has 
just become available here and it 
is said that Mr. Patman intends to 
introduce it at the coming session 
of congress. The bill is to further 
amend the Clayton act in order to 
“further protect interstate com- 
merce against restraints and mon- 
opolies.” It proposes to amend the 
present act by adding after sec 
tion & a new section as follows: 

“Section 3’2. (a) It is hereby de- 
clared that the enactment of this 
section is necessary in order to pro- 
tect commerce from restraints and 
monopolies which result in certain 
cases where persons are concerned 
with both the manufacturing and 
retailing of articles or materials. 

“(b). It shall be unlawful for any 
manufacturer or any affiliate of 
such manufacturer to directly or 
indirectly transport or cause to be 
transported, in commerce, any 
article or material produced by 
such manufacturer for sale or dis- 
tribution at retail by such manu 
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facturer or by an affiliate of such 
manufacturer. 

“(c). For the purpose of this sec- 
tion 

“(1) The term ‘person’ means an 
individual, a corporation, a partner- 
ship, an association, a joint stock 
company, a business trust, or an 
organized group of any of the fore- 
going, whether or not incorporated. 

“(2) The term ‘manufacturer’ 
means any person, other than an 
individual, engaged in the produc- 
ing, manufacturing, processing, 
packing, refining, or preparation of 
articles or materials for sale or 
consumption. 

“(3) A person shall be deemed 
to be an affiliate of a manufacturer 
if such person controls or is con- 
trolled by, or is under common con- 
trol with, such manufacturer. 

“(4) The exhibition of a motion 
picture, for a charge, shall be 
deemed to be a sale at retail. 

“(5) A person shall be deemed to 
control another person if having 
over the latter (A) actual or legal 
control, whether direct or indirect, 
or (B) any direct or indirect power 
or influence (whether arising 
through direct or indirect owner- 
ship or control of stock or other 
capital, evidences of indebtedness, 
er physical properties or equip- 
ment, through contract, lease, or 
agency arrangements, through in- 
terlocking directorates or officers, 
or through any other means of 
circumstances) which can be used 
to affect, in any substantial man- 
ner, the policies or conduct of such 
other person affecting competitive 
relationships between persons en- 
gaged in the business of selling 
articles or materials at retail. 

“Sec, 2. This act shall take effect 
three years after the date of its en- 


actment.” 


FTC FILES COMPLAINT ON 
COLLUSIVE PRICE MAKING 


A complaint alleging collusive bid- 
ding and fixing and maintenance of 
uniform prices, in violation of sec- 
tion 5 of the federal trade commis- 
sion act, has been issued by that 
commission against nine companies 
engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of turbine-generators and _ con- 
densers. The Heat Exchange insti- 
tute, a trade association with head- 
quarters in New York, also is a re- 
spondent. The respondent companies 
are: 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., manufacturing turbine-gener- 
ators; Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; and El- 
liott Co., Jeannette, Pa., manufac- 
turing both turbine-generators and 
condensers; Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.; 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Jersey City, N. 
J.; Foster-Wheeler Corp., New York; 
Cc. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., 
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Buffalo, dealing only in condensers. 

The respondents, who allegedly en- 
tered into their price-fixing agree- 
ment in 1933, are said to constitute 
a group so powerful that they are 
able to control the turbine-generator 
and condenser business in the United 
States. The complaint sets out that 
the principal purchasers of these 
products are public utilities, either 
publicly or privately owned, and 
municipal, state and federal govern- 
ments. 


RELIEF SPENDING INCREASES 


According to apparently reliable 
information available here federal 
expenditures for the first quarter of 
thi: year for direct relief, including 
the. CCC camps, were 30 per cent 
more than for the same period of 
last year. If the CCC expenditures 
are excluded it is stated that the in- 
crease was 80 per cent. 


The figures given show that for 
the first quarter of this year the fed- 
eral government spent $487,000,000 
exclusive of CCC camps, or $585,- 
000,000 if those expenditures are in- 
cluded. The comparable figures for 
last year were $269,000,000 and $430,- 
000,000. 


COMPILING OBITUARY OF NRA 


A final summation of the activi- 
ties of that old bird, the NRA, will 
be handed to the President not later 
than Jan. 1, it was decided last week 
by the committee on industrial an- 
alysis, which was created by execu- 
tive order for that purpose. 


It will be recalled that during the 
closing hours of the life of NRA 
that its board of review published 
many industry reports—none being 
made public for the steel industry— 
and this proposed final report will 
be a summary of these reports as 
to the principles they brought out. 
The purpose of the final report, 
which it is expected will be referred 
to congress by the President, is to 
set down in writing the lessons of 
that now extinct bird. 


This committee, of which Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper is chair- 
man and of which the secretaries of 
agriculture and labor are members, 
created a division of industrial eco- 
nomics, which took over about 50 
of the personnel of NRA and an 
appropriation of $100,000 for this 
work. 


CAR LOADING ESTIMATE UP 


The regional shippers’ advisory 
board has made estimates of freight 
car requirements of the iron and 
steel industry for fourth quarter 
which total 375,922 cars compared 
with present actual loadings of 309,- 
178 cars or an expected increase of 
21.6 per cent. 

These figures have been broken 
down into territories showing that 
in the New England territory the 


actual carloadings for iron and stee] 
have been 3374 cars and the estj- 
mated 3711, an increase of 11 per 
cent. 


ANOTHER PROFESSOR CALLED 


Another professor has entered the 
Washington picture. This time it 
is E. Pendleton Herring, professor 
of government at Harvard Universi. 
ty who has been called here by Sen. 
ator Byrd of Virginia, who is chair. 
man of a senate committee charged 
with working out a plan for the 
reorganization of government de. 
partments. 

It is reported that Senator Byrd 
hopes to get his committee together 
soon after the election and to have 
hearings on various phases of gov. 
ernment reorganization. The com- 
mittee already has a mass of mate. 
rial before it. 

It is said that already interests 
have started to bring pressure 
against members of the committee 
because of those who fear the loss 
of jobs and those on the outside who 
fear that information they have been 
getting from the government from 
some source or other will be cur. 
tailed or entirely cut off. Farmers 
want nothing done with the depart- 
ment of agriculture, labor unions 
want nothing done with the depart- 
ment of labor, and commercial in- 
terests want nothing done with the 
department of commerce. In addi- 
tion to this congressional commit- 
tee the President himself has ap- 
pointed a special committee of his 
own to look into this situation. 


WALSH-HEALEY LAW NEEDS 
FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION 


It seems likely administration of 
the new Walsh-Healey government 
contract law will be mighty poor for 
some time. Reason? The labor de- 
partment has no money with which 
to administer it. 

Congress authorized the law and 
then promptly adjourned without 
making financial provision for its 
administration. For a long time 
Secretary of Labor Perkins thought 
the President would give her some 
emergency money, especially in view 
of the fact that this law was really 
the baby of the A. F. of L. She was 
doomed to disappointment. 

Being strictly up against it Miss 
Perkins has appointed three men in 
her department to act as a tempor- 
ary board of contracts. These men 
all draw salaries for other work, and 
they have much other work to do, 
giving what time they can to this 
new law. At the moment at least 
things are in a chaotic condition and 
whether this is bettered before an 
appropriation is in sight is just one 
of those questions. Incidentally, it 
is understood that officials of the la- 
bor department have a_goodsized 
headache already over this law, 
which was dropped in their lap. 
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Good Management Involves 


Dealing with Public Opinion 


T THE recent sixth annual meeting of the 

Porcelain Enamel institute in Cleveland, its 

president, R. G. Calton, delivered an address 
which dealt frankly with a problem that confronts every 
industrial executive in the country. He was discussing 
the attitude of business and industrial leaders toward 
social development. 

The theme of his address can be summarized in a 
few excerpts. ‘The world is going through a great 
social revolution and back of it all has been a desire 
on the part of the ‘have nots’ to share in a greater 
measure with those who have. Surely if this is true, 
and if it is just a repetition of a struggle that has 
gone on at intervals since the inception of the profit 
and capitalistic system, it is now time for business to 
anticipate the desires of the great mass to the end 
that the problems of the mass can be solved more in- 
telligently and with the help of the best brains avail- 
able.” 

Mr. Calton then presented an indictment against 
business men for their lack of interest in, or active op- 
position to certain inevitable social tendencies. ‘‘In the 
past,” he charged, ‘‘business men have furnished the 
greatest resistance to social trends. Although in most 
cases they may have deferred the change for a time, 
eventually through a great mass of confusion, the 
desires of the majority have prevailed. Business men 
generally opposed such acts as the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, anti-trust legislation, safety laws and 
such other beneficial acts as are now accepted by the 
great majority of us.”’ 


Indicts Business and Industrial Leaders for 


Ignoring Trends in Desires of Public 


Turning to the present situation, Mr. Calton declared 
that today we are confronted with legislation originated 
by “rabble rousers,” written by politicians and “ad- 
ministered by social theorists whose ideas are 10 years 
or more in advance of practical considerations as they 
exist today.” 

“How much better it would have been,”’ he asked, 
“had business men started some 10 years ago to sound 
out these trends and to have advanced well worked 
out plans for the solution of our social problems, rather 
than to have left it to the individuals who are attempt- 
ing to force them upon us at this time?” And he added, 
“If business and industry generally represent the higher 
levels of intelligence, all of these legislative acts would 
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have been benefited greatly by the practical considera- 
tions that could have been advanced by business men.” 

The majority of astute business and industrial lead- 
ers, we believe, will agree in general with views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Calton. We concur in his indictment 
of business men for their attitude toward social trends, 
but we would place the emphasis upon the blindness of 
executives to the potency of public opinion rather than 
upon their opposition to reform or to social progress. 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if all of us were to 
forsake our roles as conservatives or liberals, and as 
practical business men or social theorists. For sound 
progress we need the vision of the dreamers and the- 
orists, as well as the common sense of hard-headed, 
practical, non-imaginative individuals. Strength in 
both camps makes for checks against ill-considered 
action. Our present alignment of liberals opposed by 
conservatives is a valuable guarantee of balanced judg- 
ment. To condemn sincere persons because they are 
conservative, practical or cautious is to discourage one 
of the greatest safeguards to an enlightened public 
opinion. 


Many Executives Overlook Fact That Courting 


Favorable Public Opinion Is Good Business 


But we share with Mr. Calton the feeling that too 
many industrial and business executives have been 
remiss in devoting the proper attention to the desires 
of the public at large. Today good management in- 
volves a knowledge of trends in mass public opinion 
and a thorough appreciation of their implications in 
terms of approval or opposition to the policies pur- 
sued by management. 

Run over the names of the first 10 industrial execu- 
tives that come to mind and ask yourself how many of 
them really respect the power of public opinion. The 
chances are that you will decide that too few of them- 
far too few—take public opinion into serious account in 
their administration of company affairs. Perhaps you 
will concede that some of them actually subscribe 
to the outmoded doctrine ‘the public be damned.” 

Many prominent industrialists still are on the public’s 
unofficial black list. This is partly because clever poli- 
ticians have found it politically profitable to “smear” 
industry and some of the individuals in industry. In 
a larger measure, it is because industry has been back- 
ward in public relations. 

Winning and holding public esteem is largely a mat- 
ter of salesmanship. Some politicians are particularly 
adept at it. “Rabble rousers” are good at one-time 
sales but they seldom can repeat, or “hold” customers. 

Industry should divert more of its selling technique 
to winning public esteem. To do so in connection with 
current problems of social development not only will 
benefit industry directly but will make for more prac- 
tical social legislation. 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies (estimated 


by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL). 


Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted as 


follows: Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


Resumption of Auto Production 
Stimulates Activity Index 


wi automobile output again expanding and other 
barometers of industrial activity holding steady 
at high levels, STEEL’s index for the week ending Oct. 
10 mounted to 93.4, the highest point since the last 
week of August. The gain of 4.4 points helps consider- 
ably in shaping the trend line for October to the sharp 
incline which prevailed throughout the tenth month 
a year ago but at a lower level. 

Freight car loadings continue at around 820,000 cars 
weekly. A year ago the highest weekly traffic in the 
fall season amounted to 734,300 and the 700,000 mark 
was exceeded only six times in 1935. Electric power 
output continues at a volume only slightly below the 


all-time high. Steelworks operations, at 75 per cent 











time this percentage was recorded was in the week 
ending May 17, 1930. Automobile output mounted from 
22,800 to 39,945. While this is a modest figure, it is 
the highest in six weeks, or since the last week of Au- 
gust. 

For the most part, monthly figures continue to re- 
flect an upward trend in activity. Building permits 
for September showed a moderate gain over August. 
An exception to the generally indicated tendency to- 
ward higher figures was provided by the report on 
machine tool orders issued by the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association. The index of total orders 
for September showed a decline, the first interruption 
to consecutive gains in 10 months. The three months’ 
moving average index for September was 132.0, com- 
pared with 135.5 in August. 

Is the reversal in trend of machine tool orders a subtle 
indication that the tax and other business-throttling 
factors are beginning to exert their influence upon fu- 
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Finished Steel Shipments 
Up Sharply in September 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1936 
721,414 
676,315 
783,552 
979,907 
984,097 
886,065 
950,851 
923,703 
961,803 


Gross Tons 


1935 
534,05 
583,13 


1934 


S 331,777 
7 385,500 


668,056 588,209 
591,728 643,009 


598,91 
578,10 


5 745,063 


8 985,337 


547,794 331,777 
624,497 378,023 


614,93 
686,74 


3 370,306 


1 343,962 


681,820 566,119 


661,51 


Daily Ingot Rate Shows 
Slight Drop in September 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May . 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 


1936 
112,813 
118,577 
128,576 
151,625 
155,625 
153,263 
150,874 
161,351 
160,043 


5 418,630 


Gross Tons 


1935 1934 
106,302 73,968 
115,595 92,164 
110,204 103,646 
101,562 117,443 

97,543 125,907 
90,347 117,672 
87,224 59,578 
107,997 51,161 
113,000 50,759 
116,398 54,885 
121,170 61,947 
122,936 78,570 


Index of Machine Tool 
Declines in September 


Three Months Average 


Jan 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 


1936 
102.6 
107.1 
109.4 
114.4 
116.6 
124.5 
132.6 
135.5 


. 132.0 


1935 
61.3 
61.5 
60.3 
60.3 
67.1 
76.7 
94.7 
Lig.e 
108.5 
102.9 
93.8 
99.9 


1934 1933 
56.5 18.3 


58.2 15.2 
50.9 11.1 
48.5 8.3 
46.8 10.6 
42.6 15.5 
38.6 22.4 
37.1 27.9 
37.4 30.9 


Iron and Steel Exports Off 
As Imports Gain in August 


1936 

Imports Exports 
Jan. 50,489 241,564 
Feb. 43,358 213,802 
Mar. 56,720 264,337 
Apr. 49,621 301,987 
May 59,391 314,950 
June 59,910 294,951 
July 47,940 296,738 
Aug. 60,697 295,341 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 
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1935 


Imports Exports 


22,784 262,740 


28,9 
21,4 
28,86 


5 228,537 
9 323,035 
96 =: 205,336 


47,719 286,598 


33,21 


8 286,333 


31,894 296,782 
32,312 247,312 
53,158 244,419 
59,569 238,358 
56,637 205,242 
53,678 239,268 
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PICT l—Cutting « 

heavy, steel mill 
pinion. This gear hob. 
ber is used when heavy 
cuts must be taken and 
the machine is sub. 
jected to considerable 
strain 


Quiet High-Speed Gearing— 


Its Design and Manufacture 


Part | 


NTRIGUING problems involved in 
the design and production of quiet, 

high-speed gearing are exacting 
the attention of engineers. This may 
be explained in part by insistence of 
the operators and general public for 
relatively silent machinery. It is 
only natural then that quantitative 
technical analysis of gear noise is 
given secondary consideration, while 
the qualitative values concerned 
with human comfort are drawing 
primary attention. Unfortunately, 
it is not always possible to antici- 
pate the character of noise to which 
exception will be taken, to say noth- 
ing of the lack of instruments suit- 
able for identifying or measuring it. 


It is exceedingly difficult to elimi- 
nate or suppress noise in existing 
gears. Absorbing means in the form 
of case liners have been tried with 
but little success, because of the 
large amount of material required 
to absorb even a small quantity of 
sound energy. Isolation is effective 
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only where the driving and driven 
equipment as well as the gear may 
be mounted so that they can vibrate 
independently of their supports. The 
object in such cases is to prevent 
sound transmission and drumming 
in the substructure but it has no 
effect on the air borne disturbances. 


Energy of sound is very small, 
proof of which is found in the fact 
that the efficiency of a noisy gear 
shows no measurable difference from 
that of a quiet one. Sound waves 
in the air are the result of a transfer 
of motion from the walls of the gear 
case. Once vibration has started, 
the energy required to sustain it is 
small due to extremely low internal 


BY W. P. SCHMITTER 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee 





friction of metal. To arrest this 
motion, on the other hand, would 
require the application of very large 
forces. 

The best thing to do with a noisy 
gear is to abandon it. Disturbances 
which are the cause of noise must 
be eliminated at their source. This 
is possible only when dimension and 
form is held to such limits as will 
insure the presence of no motion 
other than the prescribed one. 

Noise in gearing is to a large de 
gree the result of recurrent separa- 
tion of the contacting teeth. It is 
only possible for such separation to 
exist when any instantaneous value 
of relative angular velocity differs 
from the mean values established by 
the prescribed velocity ratio of the 
set. 

Faulty gear operation may result 
from the presence of one or more 
of the following: 


A. Disturbance over which de 
signer has considerable influence. 

1. Those caused by the transient 
nature of tooth loading especially as 
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regards its movement across the 
face. 

2. Those due to critical speeds. 
Only certain types of drives are apt 
to run into criticals. When experi- 
ence shows that they are likely to 
be encountered, necessary calcula- 
tions should be made. Because of the 
uncertainty of such computations, 
shafts should be increased so that 
the expected criticals will be at least 
95 per cent out of the operating 
range. 

Critical vibrations are of two 
kinds, torsional and linear; the lat- 
ter being encountered only at ex- 
tremely high speeds. Torsional vi- 
bration is a swinging motion of the 
gear relative to a stationary axis but 
since the gear is revolving, it ap- 
pears as a variation of angular veloc- 
ity. Linear vibration corresponds to 
the oscillation of a tightly stretched 
string. 

B. Disturbance over which de- 
signer has limited influence. 


1. Those due to change from roll- 
ing to sliding on the tooth profiles 
and changes in direction of sliding 
as engagement moves in and out 
from the pitch circle. These dis- 
turbances are small and are de- 
pendent upon smoothness of profiles, 
efficiency of lubrication and design 
of tooth. Their importance is some- 
times exaggerated in the treatment 
of speed increasers. 


2. Angular accelerations arising 
from torsional deflection in shafts 
and pinion teeth. The drive gen- 
erally comes in on one side of the 
pinion with power take-off on op- 
posite side of the gear. When pin- 
ion and gear are of nearly equal 
diameter, torsional deflections com- 
pensate. When pinion dismeter is 
small as compared with the gear, 
loading of teeth on incoming side of 
pinion is greatest. 


3. Those due to bending of pin- 


FIC.2—Although this 

gear hobber appears 
to be identical with the 
one in Fig. 1, it is used 
exclusively for high- 
speed gear cutting. 
Several thousand dol- 
lars were spent recent- 
ly to improve the di- 
visional accuracy of 
this unit 






INOS: in high-speed gearing is dependent upon so many factors 
that service performance seems virtually unpredictable. Certain 
requirements of design and manufacture, unless satisfied,flead to 
trouble, yet their apparent complete fulfillment is not a complete 


guarantee of quietness. 


Engineers engaged in the production of 


gearing are at present giving this subject intensive study. Last April 
at the twentieth annual meeting of the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
association in Philadelphia, W. E. Sykes, consulting engineer, 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Buffalo, presented a paper, ‘Gear Noise,” 


which received wide acclaim. 


Major portions of this paper were 


presented in the May 18 issue of STEEL. The accompanying article, 
the first of two, constitutes portions of another valuable” paper, 
“Quiet High-Speed Gearing," read before the nineteenth | semi- 
annual meeting of the same association held Sept. 8-10 on board the 


S.S. SEEANDBEE cruising the Great Lakes. This paper, which 


also received much 


issue of STEEL. 


engineer, the Fal 


ion or shafts. The result is a re 
versal of stresses in shafts and un- 
equal loading across the face. The 
recurrent storage and emission of 
potential energy manifests itself as 
vibration and noise. 

4. Impacting and splashing of the 
lubricant. 

C. Disturbances over which the 
gear shop has chief control. 


1. Those due to errors in tooth 
spacing. These result in variations 
of angular velocity of the rotating 
masses. Errors of this kind give 
much trouble at high speed, par- 
ticularly noise and excessive loading. 

2. Those due to deviations from 
the perfect involute. With limited 
contact ratio the effect is similar to 
that stated above. 


commendation, will be concluded in an early 
The author, W. P. Schmitter, is assistant chief 
k Corp., Milwaukee 


3. Those due to “runout” of the 
apex of herringbone gears. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of 
heavy pinions and is often present 
in low-ratio gear sets. As a result 
the pinion mass must reciprocate at 
high speed with a variation in the 
stress intensity of the respective 
helices together with noise and vi- 
bration. 

4. Those due to the presence of 
flats, burrs, roughness of teeth, and 
incomplete surface refinement. 

5. Those arising from misalign 
ment of the axes. 

6. Those due to unbalance in the 
rotating masses, also couples due 
to rotating masses. 


D. Disturbances over which the 
























































Fic. 3—This large cast-steel 

gear was machined to 

expose alternate l-inch 

squares; absence of defects 

was a tribute to foundry 
practice 


gear designer has little or no con- 
trol. 

1. Torque fluctuations due to im- 
pulses in the driving means. 

2. Torque fluctuations of the 
driven machinery; such variations, 
for example, as exist in pumps, 
blowers, ete. 

3. Couples due to gyroscopic ef- 
fect of rotating masses. This phe 
nomenon is uncommon and is ex- 
perienced only when the gear axis is 
moved as in airplanes, ships and 
motor cars, and sometimes in plane- 
tary gear shafts. 

The causes for tooth separation 
are frequently but not necessarily 
due to imperfections in the gears 
themselves. They may be due to 
outside conditions which have little 
or nothing to do with accuracy of 
gear cutting or design. 


No Single Cause of Noise 


A pair of gears is essentially a 
loosely coupled device. The running 
clearance between the teeth is neces- 
sary to provide room for expansion 
with increase of temperature and to 
permit proper lubrication. It is 
largely because of this clearance 
that adverse external conditions 
sometimes interfere with the proper 
performance of an inherently good 
gear set. 

There is no single specific for 
gear noise and there are little in the 
way of criteria upon which to fore- 
cast performance. There are, how- 
ever, certain requirements which, if 
not satisfied, will certainly lead to 
disappointment, and yet their ap- 
parent complete fulfillment is not 
altogether a guarantee of a quiet 
gear. Manufacture of high-speed 
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gearing is today as much of an art 
as an exact science despite fruitful 
gains of the last few years. 

From an analysis of the disturban- 
ces responsible for gear noise, we 
may prescribe the following as es- 
sential to a quiet operating pair of 
herringbone gears. 

1. Division of the teeth per- 
manently accurate. 

2. Shafts true, concentric with the 
teeth, round, and spaced to allow for 
a proper running clearance. 

3. Revolving parts in correct run- 
ning balance. 

4. Shafts parallel to each other 
under all conditions. 

5. Spiral angles 
matched. 

6. Tooth profiles of correct form 
to transmit uniform velocity despite 
deflections that may occur under 
load. 

7. Tooth surfaces finished smooth- 
ly. 

8. Helical design such that there 
is sufficient overlap and the axial 
contact migration under load not 
excessive. 

9. Teeth properly lubricated. 

10. No functional interference 
arising from elastic distortions of 
pinion shafts or supports. 


correct and 


These are the primary require- 
ments and some are naturaily of 
greater consequence than others. In 
the past, however, a few have been 
overemphasized until they assumed 
importance entirely out of harmony 
with their real significance. 


Division of Teeth Most Important 


The actual step by step division of 
the gear teeth is of greatest import- 
ance and is established primarily in 
the cutting process. Suffice it to 
say that axial index depends not 
so much upon the particular cutting 
process used as upon its state of 
perfection. It is not enough to 
speak of a hobber or a shaper be- 
cause all hobbers are not alike and 
there are similar basic differences in 
shapers. 

We have production hobbers, pre- 
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TOP VIEW 


FIG.4A 
MISALIGNMENT IN PLANE OF CENTERS 
(INTERSECTING AXE§) 




































cision hobbers, those using the Creep 
system, those using compensated qj. 
vision, single cutting hobbers, duaj 
hobbers, horizontal hobbers, verticaj 
hobbers, etc. There are tooth by 
tooth rack shapers, progressive rack 
shapers and continuous pinion Shap. 
ers. Even machines of a given type 
will produce gears with varying de. 
grees of accuracy depending upon 
inherent accuracy of the machine 
itself, its state of repair or disre. 
pair, accuracy of the hobs or cyt. 
ters, their sharpening, mounting anq 
other variables. 


Improved Hobs Are Help 


The method used by the Falk 
Corp. for high-speed gearing is ex. 
clusively that of hobbing of the 
compensated division type but not 
all of these machines are best adapt. 
ed for high-speed work. Figs. | 
and 2 illustrate two apparently iden. 
tical gear hobbers. The one in Fig. 
2, however, is used entirely for high. 
speed gear cutting, and the one in 
Fig. 1 where heavy cuts must be 
taken and the machine subjected 
to considerable strain. Only recent. 
ly several thousand dollars were ex. 
pended in improving the divisional 
accuracy of the precision hobber to 
gain a few ten-thousandths inch. 

Improvements in hobs have aided 
materially in attaining a closer ap- 
proach to theoretical perfection. In 
recent years methods of grinding 
hob threads have been perfected to 
a degree that tooth to tooth lead 
errors are now commonly held to 
0.0002-inch. As a result, gear tooth 
spacing limits are reduced consider- 
ably from what was at one time 
considered acceptable practice. 

While the accuracy of division de- 
pends mainly upon the cutting and 
refining methods used, practically 
all of the preliminary processes af. 
fect it in some degree. Turning 
and boring must be held to a high 
order of accuracy and precautions 
taken not to build up residual 
stresses which, upon release, mar 
the character of the finished prod: 
uct. To guard against such con- 
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TOP VIEW 
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FIG. 4B 
MISALIGNMENT NORMAL 
TO PLANE OF CENTERS 

(CROSSED AXES) 
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tingencies, gear blanks are heat 


treated three times during their 


manufacture, to insure this steel 
peing in its most stable metallurgi- 
cal condition. Any of the ordinary 
hardening processes making use of 
a quench, therefore, are inadvisable, 
except where proportions are small. 

Pinions are forged from alloy 
steel. Care must be taken in the 
forging process so that the amount 
of hammer work in one section is 
not unduly greater than that in an- 
other. With variation in material 
density cutter resistance is not uni- 
form, thereby directly affecting the 
windup in the cutter drive. The rela- 
tive speed of the cutter to blank is 
intermittently disturbed causing 
spacing errors which lead to noise. 

In their normalized condition alloy 
steels have a higher yield point than 
straight carbon steels and_ their 
self-hardening properties make it 
possible in many cases to avoid a 
quenching operation. Where greater 
hardnesses are necessary, higher 
drawing temperatures of alloy steels 
release a greater portion of the 
quenching stresses. This leaves the 
steel in a more stable condition than 
possible with straight-carbon steels. 


Types of High-Speed Gears 


Three general types of construc- 
tion are in use for high-speed gears. 
The oldest makes use of a rolled 
steel ring shrunk upon a cast-iron 
spider. It is open to the objection 
that high hoop stresses in the ring 
are relied upon to keep it in inti- 
mate contact with the supporting 
structure. These, together with the 
compressive stresses between the 
two members are a potential source 
of difficulty since they cannot be 
controlled accurately. Tooth rings 
have been known to come loose in 
service and some have even opened 
up after years of operation. Unless 
the shrinking operation is carefully 
carried out, stresses will not be uni- 
form. The surfaces first coming in 
contact with the spider cool faster 
and friction is too high to permit 
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Concentration Resulting from Errors in Mounting 


Transverse 
pressure angle, 
degrees 


tae OS OLS eee el 
i” CC deta ade keep Mame 
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22% 
25 


27% 


Concentration in Per Cent of Error 
for Spur or Single Helical 
Error Error normal 
through centers, to centers, 
per cent per cent 


25 97 
29 96 
ears 34 4 
38 92 
42 90 
46 89 


For herringbone gears concentration is 50 per cent of above values. 








the ring to adjust itself after the 
initial set. Another construction 
sometimes used consists of a rolled 
or cast-steel ring welded to a built- 
up plate structure. For the welds to 
be reliable, carbon content of the 
ring should be kept low, as alloying 
elements are especially undesirable 
due to air hardening. 


Castings Are Sound 


A third method makes use of in- 
tegral steel castings, Contrary to 
popular belief, a high-grade gear 
casting is sounder than a forging. 
To produce a forging or plate, a 
billet must first be cast and this is 
subject to blow holes and secondary 
shrinks. In the subsequent proc- 
esses of rolling and forging each 
small air pocket will be spread out 
until it covers an area much greater 
than that of the original fault. This 
is known as a seam, which is really 
a misnomer since it has practically 
no strength due to the fact that the 
rolling and forging temperatures are 
below those required for welding. A 
defect of this character is much 
more serious than a blow hole be- 
cause it is not readily detected in the 
usual inspection procedure. As it 
is not of a localized character, it 
generally affects several teeth and 
leads to early failure. 

Gears must be of a form and pro 
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portion well adapted to casting. Fig. 
3 shows a large cast-steel gear ma- 
chined to expose alternate 1-inch 
squares; absence of defects bears 
tribute to the present high state of 
foundry technique. The Falk Corp. 
has developed a special alloy steel 
which is well suited for cast gears. 

A journal flat will cause cyclic 
variations in gear centers. A differ- 
ence in journal diameters produces 
converging axes. The shaft journals 
and seats are accordingly ground to 
close limits. It is obvious that the 
path of the tooth is established not 
by the geometrical center of the 
gear but by its position relative 
to the journal; high-speed gears, 
therefore, are always turned and cut 
after mounting on the shaft. 


Balance Is Essential 


Shaft centers must be such as to 
allow for adequate backlash. Ordi 
narily, there is considerable latitude 
here but there are occasional ap- 
plications such as already cited 
where clearance must be held to a 
minimum. In one such instance a 
set of gears mounted on anti-friction 
bearings began to squeal during the 
course of a short test run. They 
were found to rotate freely at one 
point in their revolution and then 
half a dozen turns later binding took 
place. The gears were carefully 
checked and found to be true, but it 
was discovered that the eccentrici 
ties of the bearings in conjunction 
with thermal expansion caused 
cramping when the high points on 
each were brought into line. For 
very high-speed work, the sleeve 
bearing still has the field to itself; 
the oil film is particularly beneficial 
in permitting some _ self-correction 
because of viscosity changes accom: 
panying temperature changes. 

High-speed gears must be proper 
ly balanced or they will not run 
without noise and vibration. A set 
of gears may rattle when running 
for no other reason than because the 
large gear is out of balance and 
overruns the pinion during part of 
each revolution with consequent sep- 
aration of contact during that part 
of the rotation. If the gear is 
properly cut and mounted, the noise 
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SCUFFLING, ETC. CAUSED BY STRESS 
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VARIATIONS OF TOOTH CONTACT DUE TO 
MOUNTING ERROR (CROSSED AXES) 


will usually disappear when the gear 
is run under load. 

Importance of perfect running bal- 
ance in high-speed gearing is illus- 
trated by the following example. 
A gear unit was furnished for a 
drive between a steam turbine and 
centrifugal pump, about 1000 horse- 
power, 4000 to 1200 revolutions per 
minute. Notwithstanding that the 
gear was carefully tested before 
shipment, it was excessively noisy 
when put to work. Nothing could 
be done to cure the trouble, and a 
new unit was built and shipped. Ex- 
actly the same trouble developed in 
the second unit although every pre- 
caution had been taken to prevent it. 
Finally it was discovered that a 
short piece of surplus key was left 
projecting behind the pinion coup 
ling. The unbalanced weight of this 
key was sufficient to throw the high 
speed pinion out of balance and this 
was the cause of the trouble. 


Balanced Electrically 


Dynamic balancing machines in 
which the low spot in the wheel is 
located by an electrical method are 
used for high-speed gears. The gear 
is mounted on a swinging arm 
which is temporarily locked by 
means of jack screws. In operat- 
ing the balancing machine, the 
wheel is brought up to speed and the 
screws backed off, permitting the 
unbalanced weight to register a 
pressure against a stabilizing spring. 
One end of the revolving shaft car- 
ries a segmental switch with 24 sta- 
tions connected to an equal number 
of small neon lamps. When the 
gear swings to the heavy side, con- 
tact is made with the pivoted arm 
at the center of the shaft axis, and 
the neon light corresponding to that 
particular position flashes. After 
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the high side of the gear is disclosed 
in the first run, trial weights are 
bolted in place and the balancing 
operation repeated until the lights 
flash rapidly in sequence, showing 
the gear to be in perfect baiance. A 
similar machine is used for pinions 
and small gears. 

If the high-speed herringbone gear 
is to operate quietly, it must not 
only be extraordinarily accurate as 
such, but needs also to be supported 
in a frame of equal precision and 
capable of maintaining the correct 
relationship of pinion and wheel un- 
der load. In gears on this type, wide 
face widths are employed to hold the 
linear velocities as low as practical 
and this results in case proportions 
which require careful attention to 
detail. Parallelism in both planes is 


Fic.7 This new 
standardized 
high-speed re- 
duction gear unit 
has a housing of 
the rigid type 





essential but especially so in the 
plane normal to the shaft centers 
An alignment error in the plane of 
centers is present when the spacin 
between pinion and gear shaft bear. 
ings is greater on one side than the 
other. See Fig. 4A. 

As a result of such a condition the 
load at the extremity of the face op 
the short side will be heavier than 
the designed average. For unidiree. 
tion toothed gears the concentration 
will be equal to approximately the 
difference between maximum and 
mean centers multiplied by the sine 
of the pressure angle, and lighter 
than the average by the same 
amount on the opposite side. See 
Fig. 5A. When the error is appre¢i- 
able, the difference in loading is high 
because the elastic deflections of the 
teeth are of a low order. 


Figuring Concentration 


It is apparent that the relative 
horizontal slopes of the shaft axes 
are determined by the extremes of 
bearing positions relative to their 
average and that the degree of con. 
centration is a function of the face 
width. Herringbone gears operate 
as two individual gears in dividing 
the load between the right and left- 
hand helices (if pinion is not re. 
strained axially), thus for a given 
face and slope the concentration will 
be only one-half that of a single 
helical gear of the same proportions. 
This sometimes influences the de. 
sign treatment, particularly as re. 
gards the choice of centers and face 
width. 

Mounting errors of this type pro 
duce less concentration for low pres- 
sure angles than for the higher ones, 
although the difference is small, as 
is illustrated in the table on page 
37. It may be worthy of consider- 
ation in the case of very large 

(Please turn to Page 56) 
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Steel Tubing Is Formed 
On Production Basis 


EW high-production tube bending equip 
Niven recently has been installed in 

the plant of Servel Corp., Evans- 
ville, Ind., by Williams, White & Co., 
Moline, Ill., for use in manufacture 


of Electrolux refrigerators. Illus. 
trations on this page show some 
of this equipment. At the up- 
per right is a hydraulic tube 
bender in which eight cold- 
drawn steel tubes are insert- 

ed in the front dies and 
eight in the rear dies. Pow- 

er is applied and the 16 
tubes are bent up to and 
including 180 degrees, with 
adjustable stops provided 


for any desired angle of bend. Some 
of the formed tubes are shown in 
the foreground. Hydraulic pressure 
of 800 pounds is required in the 
clamp cylinders, about 300 pounds 
in the large cylinder to do the bend- 
ing and 400 pounds pressure to hold 
the ironing dies against the work. 

After the tubes are bent, the die 
clutches are released by air and the 
bending units returned. An air op- 
erated ejector is provided to raise 
the bent tubes 4 to 6 inches. When 
the tubes are removed the bending 
dies are returned by an air impelled 
rack. One operator is required for 
the front of the machine, and a help- 
er for the rear. The two throttle 
valves are interlocked so that both 
the helper and the operator must 
work together. 

Specially designed arbors are used 
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inside the steel tubes while they 
are being bent, to prevent flattening 
or wrinkling. Adjustable gages are 
provided for tubes of various 
lengths. With accurate tubes it is 
possible to fill, bend and unload the 
machine in approximately 30 sec- 
onds, making about 1920 bends per 
hour. 

Arbors used in the tubes are of 


the hinged ball type. The tube is 
drawn over the end of the solid ar- 
bor, into which is inserted the ball 
on a hinge which conforms to the 
radius of the tube. The ball is about 
1 inch past the bending point and 
after the bend is made, while the 
tube is still clamped in the ma- 
chine, the arbor is pulled down about 
2 inches, which irons out the flatness 
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between the end of the arbor and 
the bali at the finish. With these 
arbors set exactly in position, no 
wrinkles or flattening will occur. 

Next illustration shows some of 
the die equipment required for these 
machines. With the dies on the ma- 
chine just described, it is possible to 
bend 16 one-inch steel tubes, 16-gage, 
to 4-inch radius or less. 

Third illustration, at the left on 
the page, shows another type of hy- 
draulic bender designed to make 
continuous flat coils in one piece, 
such as shown at the front of the 
machine. These flat coils are sub- 
sequently transferred to the ma- 
chine shown at the lower right 


where they are finished to the shape 
shown in the left foreground. The 
flat coil is placed on the die table 
below the main shaft which itself is 
a die. The table swings around in 
a counter clockwise direction mak- 
ing a 180-degree bend in the coil, 
on” side of which is clamped rigidly 
during the operation. 

Soluble oil is used as a lubricant 
on the cast steel dies and in the ar- 
bors. This eliminates any oil being 
in the pipes when finished and also 
prevents rust. The tubes are all 
sandblasted inside and outside be- 
fore installation, to prevent any for- 
eign material being in the _ re- 
frigerant solution. 


Sterilized Wiping Cloths Serve To 
Check Spread of Occupational Disease 


LTHOUGH both’ employer 
A and employe have long been 

aware of such a disease as 
oil dermatitis and have taken pre- 
ventive measures in the form of 
disinfectants, much less attention, 
until recently, has been given to the 
danger of infection spread by the 
unsanitary wiping cloth. 

Better informed groups, such as 
safety engineers, of course, have 
consistently opposed the use of un- 
sterilized materials. More recently, 
others than safety men have ac- 
quired the belief that regardless of 
all other factors, the one indispens- 


able specification to be insisted on in 
the requisitioning of wiping cloths 
is sterilization. 

This conclusion has been strength- 
ened by the increasing tendency for 
legislative and regulative authori- 
ties to hold the employer responsible 
for the health of employes through 
workmen’s industrial disease acts. 

Industrial disease acts already are 
in effect in various states. Illinois 
has passed such an act, which goes 
into effect Oct. 1. Illinois’ measure 
provides that its operation shall be 
elective. The employer may choose 
to be bound by its compensation 





Drying machine in which wiping cloths 


are sterilized af 2i2 degrees Fahr. fol- 


lowing washing 
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features, in which event any indi. 
vidual case would be referred to the 
state industrial board for disposition. 
Or, he may elect not to operate 
under the act. In such an instance 
an employe alleging disability from 
an occupational disease may then 
sue for damages in an ordinary 
court of law. As in any other civil 
sult, in order for the plaintiff to 
recover damages he must show neg. 
ligence on the part of the employer 

So far as cases involving the use 
of contaminated wiping cloths are 
concerned, it is regarded as patent 
that a jury would impute negligence 
to an employer who knowingly fur. 
nished a worker with unsanitary 
wiping cloths or who did not take 
ordinary precautions in the pur. 
chase of such materials. 


Care in Purchasing 


The answer as to how an em.- 
plover can avoid the risk of being 
named defendant in such an action 
is comparatively simple. It involves 
merely the use of ordinary prudence 
in the purchase of wiping cloths as 
well as all other supplies which in- 
volve a health or accident hazard. 
Wiping cloths, by analogy, are 
classed in the same category as com- 
mon tools. In the use of common 
tools, the employe assumes the risk 
of any danger rising from a latert 
defect, unless the employer has a 
better means of knowing of the ex- 
istence of that defect than has the 
employe. Consequently, proof that 
the employer has purchased a tool 
from a reliable source and in ac- 
cordance with standard specifica- 
tions, in many cases, has relieved 
him from liability in the event of 
injury when other circumstances 
failed to show negligence on the 
part of the employer. 

The standard specification for 
sterilization of wiping cloths which 
is now generally accepted through- 
out the industry is that established 
by the Sanitary Institute of Ameri- 
ca, the national trade association of 
sterilized wiping cloth manufac- 
turers. These specifications _ pre- 
scribe that no wiping cloth shall be 
sold as sanitary or sterilized unless 
it has been thoroughly washed and 
boiled in a solution containing pure 
soap—76 per cent caustic and/or 
chloride of lime—and dried in a 
temperature of more than 212 de- 
grees Fahr. 

Products conforming to this stand- 
ard carry the distinguishing seal 
and label of the Sanitary Institute of 
America. It would appear reason: 
ably certain that any employer 
named a defendant to a suit under 
a workmen's occupational disease 
act, charging negligence in the fur 
nishing or contaminated wiping 
cloths, would make out a _ good 
prima facie defense by showing that 
the cloths in question carried this 
label. 
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IG. 1—(Cabove) This 

combination of drills 
nd jigs makes 14 holes 
st one time in 4 sewing 
machine bed 





HERE long production runs 
are made, multiple drilling 
offers a ready means of re- 


ducing production costs as anywhere 
from three to a dozen or more holes 
can be drilled in practically the same 
time necessary to finish one. Mul- 
tiple drilling of course calls for the 
installation of special expensive 
equipment the nature of which will 
vary with the character of the work. 
This article illustrates and describes 
a few of the multiple drilling opera- 
tions, performed daily at the plant 
of the White Sewing Machine Co., 
Cleveland. This company has been 
manufacturing household sewing 
machines for over a half century 
and thus the production methods 
used today are a gradual develop- 
ment dating from the time when the 
output was only a few machines 
daily. 


Drill From Four Directions 


The operation shown in Fig. 1 con- 
sists of the simultaneous drilling of 
14 holes in a sewing machine bed. 
As the illustration shows the work 
is located in a special jig while the 
drills operated from the front, both 
sides and the top. This machine was 
built by National Automatic Machine 
Tool Co., Richmond, Ind., from the 
White company’s specifications and 
it is an excellent example of a spe- 
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IG. 2—(above) Boring 
holes for the upper 
shaft in a rotary sewing 
machine. Fig. 3—{right) 
Three-station operation 
for drilling, reaming and 
counterboring 



































cial purpose tool. The 14 holes range 
in size from % to ‘%-inch. In this op- 
eration the work is set and clamped 
in the jig then the jig is set in place 
in the machine, being positioned by 
means of stops provided for the pur- 
pose. Drills feed in from four sides 
automatically. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the operation 
of boring holes for the upper shaft 
in a rotary type sewing machine 
head. As the illustration shows, the 
work is clamped securely in a spe- 
cial fixture while the boring machine 
is a special unit designed and con- 
structed for this work at the White 
company. At each side of the ma- 
chine are three boring tools. The 
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tool for the first operation is a core 
drill which is centered between the 
other two. The second operation 
consists of rough reaming done with 
the tool back of the core drill. The 
third operation is finish reaming, 
performed with the tool in front of 
the core drill. The work locating 
fixture is located accurately for each 
operation by means of stops. Thus 
the sequence of operations is per- 
formed at the front and back of the 
work simultaneously. The work 
starts with the center tool, then 
moves back to bring the tool in the 
foreground in position, then it is 
moved forward to position for the 
tool in the background. Finished in 
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Production Economically in Sewing 





Machine Parts Manufacture 


this manner the holes are exactly 
in line which condition is necessary 
to facilitate assembly without un- 
necessary line reaming to bring the 
holes in correct relation. 

The holes thus bored are used as 
locating points for drilling, counter- 
boring and reaming three holes as 
shown in Fig. 3. In this operation 
four jigs are mounted on a turn- 
table. The first station is for load- 
ing. At the second station three 
35/64-inch holes are drilled. At the 
third station a 17/64-inch hole is 
drilled and one of the previously 
drilled holes counterbored. At the 
third station two holes are counter- 
bored and one reamed. This se- 
quence of operations is carried out 
under a Natco multiple drilling ma- 
chine. 


One Setting Drills Eight Holes 


An unusual operation is shown in 
Fig. 4 where special equipment is 
used for drilling eight holes at one 
setting. The five holes at the right 
range in size from No. 19 to %-inch, 
while the three holes at the left are 
for 12 x 24 screws which are used to 
fasten the head permanently to the 
bed. The work is clamped in a spe 
cial fixture taking advantage of 
previously milled surfaces for lo- 
cating points. Then the fixture car- 
rying the work is moved to the left, 
then to the right. Thus the opera- 
tion is practically automatic and the 
eight holes are finished in the same 
time that would be consumed in fin- 
ishing one if the holes were drilled 
one at a time. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a production 
line arranged in the shape of a U 
for drilling 21 holes and tapping 
three holes. Two men operate the line 
while six box jigs of like construc- 
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tion are necessary. In the extreme 
foreground are shown several heads 
and one of the jigs. The equipment 
for drilling consists of five Natco 
multiple drilling machines. This is 
a good example of multiple drilling 
where two men can operate a pro- 
duction line embodying five ma- 
chines. One man loads the work and 
carries it successively to two ma- 
chines one after another. The other 
man operated the other three ma- 
chines. The machine tables are fit- 
ted with stops which position the 
work accurately so that no time is 






















IG. 4—{above) Heads are 
clamped in the fixture shown 
and eight holes are drilled in 
them simultaneously by _ this 
arrangement. Fig. 5—{right) Two 
men operate the U-shaped pro- 
duction line shown here. Six 
box jigs hold the pieces while 21 
holes are drilled and three are 
tapped 








lost in locating the work correctly 
under the drills. Holes drilled in 
this operation range in size from ‘s 
to %-inch. 

While the foregoing are only a 
few of the drilling operations per- 
formed at the White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., they reflect up-to-date 
practice and are excellent examples 
of multiple drilling which can be 
adapted to practically any produc- 
tion work where it is necessary to 
dril and ream a number of holes in 
long production runs on a group of 
similar parts. 
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OW are these econo- 
mies effected? By the 
speed and efficiency 
with which materials 
are lifted and moved from 
one process to another. 
This means faster, greater 
production in less time 
and at lower cost. 
Yale Fork Trucks pick up 
pallet and unit loads of all 
types, transport them in 
safe tilted position through 
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YALE TILTING FORK TRUCKS 


se 





narrow aisles and around 
sharp turns to their des- 
tination and there stack 
them, increasing storage 
space by making higher 
spaces easily accessible 
and useable. 


Get the complete econ- 
omy story of Yale Tilting 
Fork Trucks. The nearest 
Yale representative is no 
further away than your 
telephone. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A 
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New Handling Equipment in Buick 


Plant Includes Several Innovations 


NE of the reasons why the 

automobile manufacturers oi 

this country have been point 
ed to with pride by all students of 
materials handling is that they have 
never been content to let the old 
equipmeat and the old methods do 
the job whenever they have found 
that the task to be accomplished 
can be done better by more modern 
means. 

Obsolescence has long ago been 
discovered as an enemy in this in 
dustry. As a result, the automotive 
plants are always out in front in ap 
plying more economical methods. 
Just because a conveyor line, a hoist 
or a truck has been in operation 
only a comparatively brief time, it 
is not allowed to stand in the way of 
progress. That is the reason that so 
many of the units in the great au 
tomobile manufacturing centers are 
still in the foreground today as ex 
amples of how best to handle ma 
terials and finished products. 

A recent example of what is be 
ing done is found in the plant of the 
Buick Motor Co. in Flint, Mich. Ac 
cording to F. Elwell, works engi 


[JERE is an unusual installation of tram 
' Trail, unusual in that it is the property 
of a railroad and used for heavy handling 
at a small freight station. It is understcod 
that considerable salesmanship was involved 
As a matter of fact, it all came about be- 
cause one of the sales executives in a factory 
served by this outlying station saw a4 grour 
of his men struggling with some heavy in 
coming materials, and decided that such 
methods were decidedly primitive 
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neer, the recent expansion program 
which was undertaken by Buick in 
cluded the purchase of several items 
of materials handling equipment 
and changes in methods of utiliza 
tion of some of the older equipment 

One of the most interesting of 
these innovations is noted in the 
fact that in several instances re 
cently Buick has arranged for 


processing of parts along the con 
veyor line. A notable case is to be 
found near the starting end of the 
motor assembly conveyor in Fac 
tory No. 11, where the bell housins 
is milled after it has been bolted on 
















































the motor and started along the as 
sembly line. 

Included also in the program has 
been the purchase of several special! 
electric industrial trucks. Some ol! 
these are used for high tiering, 
others for handling and tiering ex 
tremely heavy loads of sheet steel 
bundles. 

Several special-duty tractors have 
been installed for operation with 
trailer trains. Many of the latter 
now consist of special containers, or 
racks, on which production parts 
are stacked or stored in larger quan 
tities than were possible under olde: 
methods. 

According to Mr. Elwell, some of 
the conveyors have become so long 
and travel is over such a tortuous 
route that it has been necessay to 
install dual drives. The latter are 
so arranged and located that each 
pulls approximately one-half the 






































































load. These drives are controlled 
from a central location with indi- 
cating apparatus so arranged that 
the load on each drive can be ad- 
justed as the occasion requires. 

Another of the recent acquisitions 
at Buick’s plant has been a gaso- 
line-driven industrial locomotive. 
This is used for handling bulk ma- 
terials which arrive in carload 
quantities. 
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Locomotive Crane Activity 


HI1O Locomotive Crane Co., Bu- 

cyrus, O., reports through J. 
E. Robertson, sales manager, loco- 
motive crane division, that the or- 
ganization is enjoying a substantial 
business in cranes for scrap iron, 
railroad and slag plant handling op- 
erations. This is another indication 
of the reliance of industry on mod- 
ern materials handling equipment 
in meeting unusual delivery require- 
ments incidental to the present busi- 
ness upturn. 
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Handy Inspection Unit 


MANUFACTURER of welded 

pressure vessels now uses a 
specially designed electric industrial 
truck, on which is permanently 
mounted X-ray apparatus, which is 
moved directly to the vessel to be 
tested. The usual method is to move 
the work to the testing department; 
here is a complete reversal. The 
testing equipment, exclusive of the 
truck, weighs 6% tons. In order to 
prevent any disturbance of the deli- 
cate apparatus, the entire unit is 
transported from job to job by over- 
head traveling crane. 
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Additional Uses for Trucks 


OW an electric industrial truck, 

originally purchased for trans- 
porting finished products to the load- 
ing platform, gradually fitted into 
additional handling operations is de- 
scribed in an interesting article in 
a recent issue of FHaxide-Ironclad 
Topics issued by the Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., Philadelphia. The 
truck was purchased by the Tri-Lok 
Co., Pittsburgh, to handle metal 
flooring. After it had been in use 
for some time, it was found that 
instead of leaving 20-foot lengths of 
steel outdoors until they were ready 
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for use, by utilizing the electric 
truck in conjunction with a dolly and 
using the overhead crane for load- 
ing the steel from the freight cars 
directly to the truck and dolly, the 
steel could be carried into the build- 
ing to inside storage space near the 
shearing machine. 

This change has effected savings. 
After the steel is sheared, it is placed 
on skids and the latter are moved 
by the truck to the punches and 
thence to the assembling tables. The 
next operation into which this truck 
was fitted is the transportation of 
the formed flooring from the assem- 
bling tables to the 1600-ton press. 
The truck also carried the flooring 
to painting or galvanizing depart- 
ments. 
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Full-Enclosed Hoist Motors 


ECENTLY announced line of mo- 

tors is designed particularly for 
use on cranes and hoists of smaller 
sizes, such as are used in foundries, 
machine shops, coal and coke plants 
and similar locations where consid- 
erable quantities of dust and dirt are 
present. High starting torque and 
low starting current are embodied. 
Among the features are a special 
insulating varnish with high resis- 
tance to oil, most solvents, mois- 
ture and unusual temperatures; an 
extra-large, diagonally split conduit 
box for making easy connections; 
end frames of tough, ductile, mallea- 
ble iron, with complete support for 
end shields and solid feet cast inte- 
gral with the frame; and rotor bars 
copper-brazed to the end rings. 
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Novel Sheet Handling Truck 


HE ability of the industrial truck 

manufacturers to find a solution 
of difficult problems is indicated in 
many directions. In a large radio 
manufacturing plant in the East, 
the handling of unusually long 
sheets of steel constituted a difficult 
problem. Today this problem is no 
longer existent. The solution was a 
special sheet handling truck, which 
enters the box cars at the com- 
pany’s siding and unloads the 
bundles, transporting them to stor- 
age and thence to the first opera- 
tion. 

The truck is really a combination 
of electric industrial unit with a 
gantry and hoist attachment. A mo- 
torized beam, which can be extend- 





ed from the end of the truck, per. 
mits picking up the steel with a 
special cradle device. An electric 
hoist, which is built into the beam, 
does the lifting. When the load is 
raised to the proper height, the 
beam is retracted into the main 
frame and the cradle lowered into 
position. 
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Raising Individual Output 


PROMINENT materials hand- 

ing engineer in a letter to the 
editor of this section states: “In my 
humble opinion, I think the ma- 
terials handling industry has shown 
considerable progress in its poten- 
tial position, as well as in the sale 
of its equipment. I think, as never 
before, industry is becoming ma- 
terials handling minded, which is 
not strange, in view of the political 
and social situations. The only eco- 
nomical way to higher wages and 
shorter hours is to increase the pro- 
duction of the individual in order 
that he can earn the higher wage in 
the shorter time at the same time 
reducing the cost of the article to 
increase distribution or sales. I do 
not know of anything which plays a 
more important part in this than 
materials handling.” 
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Costs of Handling 


N A RECENT issue of Storage 
| Battery Power is contained a de- 
scription of a materials handling sys- 
tem in which a fleet of eleven indus- 
trial trucks plays a leading part. 
Some interesting cost figures are 
included, and while it is explained 
that the cost per ton of moving the 
the material is difficult to determine 
due to the variation in distances be- 
tween storage areas and _ various 
parts of the manufacturing depart- 
ments, it is pointed out that the 
average load carried per truck is 
2% tons and the trucks average 12 
hours daily for 26 days per month. 
The age of the trucks varies from 
3% years to more than 16. It is 
claimed that repair-parts costs for 
2% years amounted to only $6.30 per 
truck-month. The total operating 
cost per truck day is given as $9.40. 
The present cost of loading outgoing 
cars with the powered equipment Is 
estimated at 24 cents per ton, which 
compares with a previous cost of 
49 cents per ton. 
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receiving and shipping platform 


ii £ mY Truck illustrated made by The 

Elwell Parker Electric Company 

ODERN handling methods make possible 

a far more efficient flow of materials throughout a 

plant. The electric industrial truck, with its almost 

infinite adaptability, can perform a multitude of 

handling operations that quicken production, save 
space and materially cut costs. 






As their sole source of energy, the batteries select- 
ed to power these units have an important bearing 
on performance and economy alike. Exide-Ironclads 
have proved their enormous value in this service by 
providing a great reserve of power, dependable and 
uninterrupted performance throughout each work- 
ing shift, ease and low cost of maintenance, as well 
as long, trouble-free life. When Electric Trucks are powered with Storage 

Batteries there are no sudden failures. 





In fact, the Exide-Ironclad Battery is daily demon- 


strating that it has the four essential characteristics , 
for improved material handling service — high 
power ability, high electrical efficiency, extreme 
ruggedness, and long life. Write for free booklet, 
“The Efficient, Economical Method of Handling IRD NCLAD 
Material.”’ BATTERIES 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia WITH EXIDE MIPOR separators 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Maintaining Best Grinding 
Speed Through Wheel Life 


OR EVERY type of work there is 
F ciways a best speed which gives 
the best quality and greatest quan- 
tity of product. In grinding, as the 
diameter of the wheel decreases 
from wear and dressing, it must be 
speeded up to maintain the proper 
peripheral speed. Variable-speed 
motors, changing pulleys and vari- 
able-speed transmission units are a 
few of the more common methods of 
obtaining this constant grinding 
speed. Dust from grinding and 
dressing often causes increased com- 
mutator trouble with variable-speed 
motors. Changing pulleys requires 
time. 

On the gear grinding unit, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 
wheel speeds between 5000 and 5500 
feet per minute obtain the best cut- 
ting action, maintain the shape and 
produce the best finish. Grinding 
wheels on this machine are used 
from 14 inches in diameter down to 
8 inches. 

To obtain the necessary change in 
spindle speeds from the 7% horse- 
power squirrel-cage motor, operat- 
ing at 1750 revolutions per minute, 
the V-belt sheaves are varied in di- 
ameter. The 4-groove motor sheave 
has possible diameter’ variations 
from 5.8 inches to 7 inches; the 
spindle sheave, from 4.8 inches to 6 
inches. This permits obtaining any 





spindle speed between 2480 and 1640 
revolutions per minute. 

Sheave diameters are varied by a 
special wrench while the drive is sta- 
tionary. To compensate for changes 
in belt length during adjustment 
and to maintain tension the motor is 
mounted on a Rockwood pivoted mo- 
tor base. Guards are removed to 
show the drive. 

The gear grinder is built to grind 
gears with 11 to 144 teeth inclusive, 
from 2% to 24 inches in diameter 
and any face width up to 24 inches. 

The wheel carriage and index 
head are both hydraulic operated. 
The lower 3 horsepower motor 
drives the hydraulic pump at con- 
stant speeds. Variable oil demand is 
controlled by a relief valve. 

The drives and_ variable-pitch 
sheaves are made by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; the piv- 
oted motor base by Rockwood Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; the gear 
grinder is a product of Gear Grind- 
ing Machine Co., Detroit. 
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An Inventory of Needs 


S THE end of the year ap- 

proaches and industrial plant 
managers make up their budgets 
for the coming year the plant en- 
gineer may profitably plan ahead 
on what his department needs. Re- 
quests for estimates on next year’s 
requirements often come unex- 





Varying diameters of variable pitch V-belt sheaves on both motor and grinding 
spindle permits obtaining any spindle speed between 1640 and 2480 revolutions 
per minute on this grinder 





pectedly and marked “rush.” As a 
result urgent needs, which may not 
be obvious at the time, may be over. 
looked. 

Some of the first things to list 
are drives which are _ obsolete; 
where excessive maintenance 
would be reduced by changes, such 
as special motors or different types 
of control; and modernization of 
layout and arrangement of equip. 
ment with planned drives. With the 
probability that selling prices of 
plant products will be more nearly 
fixed than in the past, reductions in 
operating and maintenance ex. 
penses, as well as manufacturing 
or processing costs, will offer the 
best opportunities for increasing 
profits. 

Maintenance cost of troublesome 
drives, bearings or units of contro] 
equipment should be analyzed to 
show how much they are costing 
and probable savings by changing 
to different equipment or methods. 
With definite costs and estimates 
submitted, the plant engineer has 
a better opportunity to gain his 
point. 

Requests for additional testing 
and repair facilities and equipment, 
if accompanied by a statement of 
the advantages or savings and ex- 
amples of previous disadvantages 
because such were not available, 
are always impressive. 
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Loose or bent fuse clips which do 
not provide proper contact to carry 
the current without overheating 
may be responsible for fuse inter- 
ruptions. If the fuse blows re- 
peatedly for no apparent cause, 
check to see if the clips are un- 
duely hot. Sometimes this source 
of trouble is overlooked in an at- 
tempt to find the source of a sup- 
posed overload. 
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A flexible coupling is neither ii 
tendel nor designed to serve as + 
universal joint. The coupling is im 
stalled to compensate for minor ac- 
cidental or unintentional misalign- 
ment within comparatively narrow 
limits. This alignment should be 
check.:d periodically and corrected, 
if in error. 

* ¢ 


With split pulleys, sheaves, gears 
or chain sprockets be sure all nuts 
are tight before starting. After 
running a month it is well to cheek 
to see that none have loosened and 
recheck at the end of a year. 
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e TWO WORDS 
WITH IMMENSE MONEY SAVING POSSIBILITIES 


“From Stock,” as applied to Boston Power Transmission 
Equipment, means far more than simply buying “‘ready-made”’ 
Gears, Chain, or Speed Reducers from a warehouse. First, the 
cost of Power Transmission can be cut only by correctly de- 
signed and manufactured products — and, secondly, these 
products must be readily available, in the type and size you 
want. This two-fold service is offered by the Boston Gear Works 
..- the result of 50 years experience, in the making of modern- 
ized and standardized power transmission equipment. “From 
Stock” as applied to Boston Gear Products means exactly the 
right part — at the right price — delivered in a few hours from 
21 service warehouses from coast to coast. 


SEND TODAY FOR CATALOG $850 


BOSTON GEAR WORKS, INC. 
NORTH QUINCY, MASS., U. S. A. 
Direct factory branches in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago. Sales offices in Utica, N. Y., Rochester, 
N. Y., Dayton, Ohio, and Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON GEARS 
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ETHODS used in the galvan- 
M izing of wire have a direct 

bearing on the physical prop- 
erties of the zinc coating. In the 
first installment of this discussion, 
which appeared in Stee. for Oct. 12, 
Mr. Meyers described the electrogal- 
vanizing processes and illustrated 
the defects which resulted from im- 
proper practice. He also discussed 
the effect of the chemical composi- 
tion of the steel upon the quality 
of the coating. The vital necessity 
of proper cleaning was emphasized. 


Standard Fluxes Used 


After the wire is cleaned it must 
be fluxed. The function of the flux is 
to protect the cleaned wire and aid 
in the correct alloying action tak- 
ing place between the zinc and the 
steel wire. Several standard fluxes 
of well known composition are used 
in commercial practice. These fluxes 
are usually of a zinc-ammonium 
chloride base and are used in the 
neutral or acid state as practice 
dictates. 

The molten zinc bath itself must 
be carefully controlled so that the 
temperature and time of immersion 
are correct, and dross or iron-zinc 
alloy content not excessive. The 
purity of the zinc used has a direct 


Current Practices in Wire Galvanizing as 


They Affect Ductility and Other Properties 








BY C. W. MEYERS 
Development Engineer, American 


Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 








bearing on the quality of the gal- 
vanized product. 

After galvanizing the wire may 
be “wiped” (passed though asbestos 
plugs) or “unwiped,” (passed vert- 
ically through a bed of charcoal 
depending on the quality of zinc de- 
sired. Some processes utilize a heat- 
ing step after galvanizing which is 
supposed to have beneficial results. 

The net result of a properly regu- 
lated practice should be such that 
the bare wire is covered by a con- 
tinuous, dense, adherent coat of pro- 
tective zinc which is found to con- 
sist of several layers of iron-zinc 


IG. 1 (left)—Characteristic sec- 

tion of extra galvanized high-ten- 
sile strand unwiped coating. Note 
distinct alloy layers. X500. Fig. 2 
(center)—Hot galvanized tightly 
wiped coating illustrated here shows 
characteristic dense, pore-free coat- 
ing. X1500. Fig. 3 (right) Example 
of improper heat treatment after 
galvanizing. Note porous condition 
of coating. X1500 


alloy topped by a layer of pure zinc. 
The alloy layers vary from high 
iron, iron-zine alloys at the surface 
of the wire to high zinc, iron-zinc al.- 
loys near the pure zinc coating. 

A characteristic section of a good 
galvanized coating is illustrated in 
Fig. 1 at 500 diameters, which 
shows a weight of 1.1 ounces per 
square foot of coating and a 5 to6 
minute immersion test. This illus. 
tration shows the various alloy lay- 
ers and also indicates the nature of 
the bond between the zinc and the 
base metal. Fig. 2 at 1500 diameters 
also shows a tightly adherent coat. 
This is a “wiped” coating however, 
and tests only 3 to 4 immersions. It 
might be mentioned here that the 
button test on both these specimens 
indicates a coating free from sugar. 
ing as shown in Figs. 10 and 11. 


Iron-Zine Alloy Formed 


The alloying action between the 
steel wire and the zinc coating re. 
sults from the tendency for iron to 
go into solution in molten zinc. The 
resulting iron-zine alloy is slightly 
more resistant to the action of cop 
per sulphate solution used in the im- 
mersion or Preece test. Recognition 
of this phenomenon led to the proc- 
ess of heating the galvanized wire 
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after coating in an attempt to in- 
crease the extent of alloy layer, 
also to close up pores in the coat- 
ing; thereby increasing the number 
of minutes the wire would stand the 
immersion test. The effect of this 
treatment appears to be illustrated 
by Figs. 3 and 4 at 1500 diame- 
ters, and Fig. 5 at 150 diameters. 
While these wires have only 0.63- 
ounce per square foot of coating, 
they show an immersion of 4‘ min- 
utes. This high immersion is ac- 
complished by the thicker iron-zinc 
layers obtained by heating subse 
quent to galvanizing. The rough, 
uneven parting line between zinc 
and steel is plainly shown. It is also 
apparent that the application of 
heat has not resulted in a marked 
elimination of pores, but has only 
closed over the surface. 

These pores or holes may break 
out during any slight bend and pre- 
sent a potential source for failure. 
Fig. 5 also shows the result of 
poor cleaning practice. The seam 


Fig. 6—Photomacrograph of button 

test made on wire which has been 

heated after hot galvanizing. The 

brittle character and poor adher- 

ence of the coating are clearly 
shown here 
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IG. 4 (left)—Galvanized coating 
in which pin holes were sealed by 
heating after galvanizing. Concealed 
porous nature of the coating is re- 
vealed here. Effect of a defective 
steel surface is also illustrated. 
X1500. Fig. 5 (right)—Another ex- 
ample of wire heat treated after 
galvanizing. Irregularity of the 
coating is illustrated. Note zinc does 
not fill to bottom of seam in steel 
surface at left and coating has 
cracked and parted from steel base 


has not been properly cleaned and 
zinc has not succeeded in bridging 
the gap. 

The photomacrographs appear to 
indicate that the advantages of the 
post-application of heat and the at 
tendant heavier’ iron-zinc’ alloy 
layer have not been adequately 
proved. The American Society for 
Testing Materials recognizes these 
difficulties and uses the immersion 
test only as a measure of uniform 
ity of coating. The Society is pri 
marily interested in the weight of 
coating and its appearance after 
the button test as a more accurate 
measure of galvanizing quality. 

It is interesting to examine 
samples of wire made by the “post- 
heat treatment” method and see 





what happens when the surface of 
the zinc has been exposed to high 
temperatures. Figs. 6 to 9 show 
what happens when such wire is 
formed into “buttons.” All figures 
are at five diameters. Whether as 
obviously apparent as those figure 
show or not, incipient cracks are 
present in the coatings so heat 
treated; thus it is evident that seri- 
ous consideration should be given 
this fact when choosing galvanized 
products. Even under such mild 
bending conditions as shown in Fig 
9 it is immediately apparent that 
coating failure has definitely oc- 
curred. There are two common 
methods by which a coating fails 
after bending. These are: Starting 
of cracks in the brittle iron-zinc al 
loy base, and, embrittlement of sur 
face of zinc by chemical reaction 
with outside influences. The above 
mentioned cases indicate the dele 
terious e1rects of both conditions. 
On the other hand, Figs. 10 and 
11 show the effect of a normal, 


Fig. 7—Badly flaked and sugared 


condition of this wrap is due to 

brittle alloys formed at junction of 

steel and coating when wire was 

heated to a rather high temperature 
after galvanizing 














Fig. 8—Illustrating another form of 

failure of hot galvanized wire which 

was prepared under improper co. 
ditions 


carefully controlled galvanizing 
process. The wire shown in these 1I- 
lustrations was drawn with particu- 
lar regard to surface conditions. It 
was cleaned in hot dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, washed, and passed 
through a flux bath of zinc-ammon- 
ium chloride. The flux residue was 
dried on the wire before the immer- 
sion in the molten zine took place. 
The speed of the wire and the length 
of the immersion in the zinc were 
determined accurately so that the 
iron-zine alloy layer in the coating 
would be of a thickness which woul: 
not develop intergranular cracks on 
bending, and thus cause local points 
of failure in the coating. The 
smoothness of the bends indicates a 
sufficient balance between pure zinc 
and iron-zinc alloy to afford best 
resistance to bending influences. 
The weight of coating on this wire 
is 0.64-ounce per square foot and it 
tests four 1-minute’§ immersions. 


Fig. 10-—Illustrating the tightly ad 

hering coating after the button test 

on a well made, tightly wiped hot 
galvanized fence wire 


There is no excessive development 
of brittle alloy layer on this wire. 

The purpose of this discussion 
has been to present a clear picture 
of the commercial side of the gal- 
vanizing problem and compare the 
various methods in use today for 
the application of zinc to steel wire. 
Samples used for photomicrographs 
and photomacrographs were pur 
chased from dealer stocks and thus 
do not represent specially prepared 
exhibits. 


Use of Cyanide in Surface 
Cleaning Covered in Manual 


A manual giving in detail methods 
for the application of sodium cya- 
nide solutions in the preparation of 
metal surfaces is announced by The 
R. & H. Chemicals department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wil 
mington, Del. The manual gives a 
general outline for the various meth- 
ods used in treating metal surfaces 
with specific information regarding 
the use and handling of sodium 
cyanide in that field. 

The preparation of metal surfaces 


Cracked condition of this 
wire is due to a high-temperature 
heat treatment after galvanizing 


Fig. 9 


is discussed under the following gen. 
eral headings: steel finishes, meta] 
surfaces, direct application of sodium 
cyanide, cleaning ferrous metal sur. 
faces, preparation of hot rolled 
steel surfaces, cleaning non-ferrous 
metal surfaces, preparation of steel 
surfaces for enameling, preparing 
metal surfaces, and safe handling of 
sodium cyanide. 


DARK COLORS AFFECT SALES 


A manufacturer of kitchen uten- 
sils recently revived the use of por 
celain enamel on frying pans. Re 
tailers report that housewifes are 
a little slow in accepting this 
product due to the dark color of the 
enamel. This results from the cobalt 
base coat enamels which are used 
because of their heat resisting and 
heat absorbing qualities. 


Fig. 11—This galvanized coating 

was sufficiently ductile and adher- 

ent to withstand the abrasion and 

formation of the knot in a fencing 
machine 
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Renew Your Faith in the 
Sanity of All Mankind 


S THIS is written, men of 

many nations are on their way 
to Cleveland for the National Metal 
congress and exposition, in which 
welding demonstrations play an im- 
portant part. From Japan, India, 
Italy, France, Germany, U. S. S. R. 
and the British Empire, men who 
are interested in welding are on 
their way to this great industrial 
show. 

The future hopes of civilization, 
of peace, of plenty for the peoples 
of the world lie in just such manifes- 
tations of common interest. Being 
what they are, men can differ to a 
murderous degree on _ capitalism, 
communism, fascism, imperialism, 
the new deal or any other political 
or economic creed; but you cannot 
get two men angry with each other 
when they are both trying to solve 
the problems of residual stresses in 
welds. 

Not a few of the grievous troubles 
of the world are the result of over- 
emphasis of our differences. This 
metal show is based on the propos: 
tion that the welfare of the human 
race depends upon the industry and 
intelligence with which individual 
men use the gifts that nature has 
placed at their disposal. It is an 
American show, of course, because 
it is held in America, but in practi- 
cally every metal, alloy and ma- 
chine, the ideas of men of other na- 
tions are embodied. Technology 
knows no national boundaries. 

To visit a show of such megnifi- 
cent proportions as this one, to see 
in tangible form the results of indus- 
trial progress is to renew one’s faith 
in the sanity of the human race. 
Every technical meeting, and there 
will be scores of interesting ones, 
every exhibit, every entertainment 
will be founded on the very antithe- 
sis of war, hatred, bigotry and de- 
struction. This show will represent 
co-operative human effort at its best. 


+ o ° 


Welded Steel Machinery 


ECENT inquiry by a large East 

ern foundry and machine shop 
for a line of heavy machinery to 
Inanufacture hrings up the ques- 
tion of what to do about welded 
steel construction. The trend 
loward converting machinery built 
of castings to welded steel cen- 
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N THIS column, the author, well- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, is given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL, 








struction is evident wherever ma- 
chinery is built. In the heavy elec- 
trical machinery field the conver- 
sion is probably 90 per cent com- 
piete. In road building machinery 
£0 per cent of the tonnages in- 
volved have been converted to weld- 
ed steel. 

Welded steel construction for ma- 
chinery is not a fad or a scheme of 
electrical manufacturers to sell 
welding machines. Each month 
and year developments are made 
which make the practice applicable 
to more kinds of machirery and 
snore parts of the same machine. 
In many cases the cost of manufac- 
ture is reduced; im other cases the 


cost of manufacture is increased 
but the cost of use is decreased. 
Anyone who would take over the 
manufacture of a line of machinery 
without considering the latest in 
formation about the use of welded 
construction is asking for trouble 
A line of machinery is noi tne 
stable thing it used to be, lines 
often changing from month te 
month. Welded steel construction 
makes such rapid changes possible 
without severe penalties in manu 
facturing cost. Unreasonabie de 
mands for short celivery are more 
readily met where such universally 
available and reliable materials as 
steel plate and shapes are used. 


+ + ¢ 


The new Lockheed 12 airplane 
was the result of 1200 pages of en 
gineering calculations. Weld any 
twelve pieces of steel together and 
it would take 12,000 pages of cal 
culations to locate and evaluate the 
vesidual stresses involvec if no me 
chanical or heat stress relieving 
were used. 


Automatic Arc Welder 





IFTY coated welding electrodes are loaded into the magazine of this neu 
automatic welding head and fed into welding position as they are required. 
The machine has been developed and perfected by the Harnischfeger Corp., Mil 
waukee. It may be used on flat work of any length, on circular pieces, and, 


by means of a pantagraph attachment, on any shape. As one electrode ts con 


sumed, the remaining butt 1s 


ejected and a new, full-length rod 1s fed into place 


During this feeding operation, the work table stops and then starts again auto 
matically as the new electrode makes contact. Higher currents used by the machine 


result in considerably higher welding 
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SMALL TOOLS HOLD 
CUTTING EDGES 
















pg machine tool manufacturers 
select Sunoco because its lubricating 
and cooling qualities enable small tools 


to retain their cutting edges for longer 


Operation; Finish Grind Wheel Spindle 

Material: Steel Forging S.A.E. 3145 

Spindle Speed: 1700 R.P.M ‘ ‘ 

Coolant: | part Sunoco to 40 parts water operating periods. Thus greater ACUTACY, 


Courtesy of Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 


less down time for tool resharpenings, 


and maximum production is obtained. 


In your shop, under your operating con- 
ditions, Sunoco will prove an efficient 


factor in reducing tool wear and in 





increasing the number of accurate ma- 


Operation: Finish Turning Outside Dia. 


of Lynite Piston chined parts per operating shift. 
Spindle Speed: 1100 R.P.M. 
Feed Per Rev.: .0015 Inch 
Cutting Lubricant: | part Sunoco to 30 

parts water r+] 


Courtesy of Ex-Cell-O Aircraft Tool Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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SUNGEL 


of Sunoco. T EMULSIFYING 


Ns CUTTING OIL 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. Subsidiary Companies: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada | 
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British Sun Oil Company, Ltd., London, England 
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Salt Coating on Ingot Molds Tends 


To Prevent Stickers and Scale 


veloped a novel method of pre- 

venting the formation of scale 
on ingot molds or blasting it off in 
ease any should form. It is the 
simplest method yet devised and ap- 
parently works better than other 
practice. It consists merely in dip- 
ping the hot mold into a tank of salt 
brine. In one large steelworks the 
stripping crane carries the hot mold 
over to the brine tank. At another 
large shop the hot molds are set 
onto a car, taken to another part 
of the building and dipped into salt 
brine. 


R vetoed a there has been de- 


Scale Is Blasted Loose 


When the hot mold strikes the 
brine it begins to sizzle. The hot 
brine boils up through the interior 
of the mold which creates a regular 
geyser effect out of the top of the 
mold. The hot steaming brine gets 
under the scale and blasts it off the 
inside, the outside and top of the 
mold. The mold is left in the brine 
only a moment and when removed, 
the salt crystallizes immediately. 
Any scale that the boiling action 
does not remove is blasted off 
when the salt crystallizes. The mold 
is left completely covered with 
white salt. 

The scale, which drops to the bot- 
tom of the brine tank, is removed 
periodically with shovels or with an 
electromagnet. 


The salt-coated molds now are 
ready to receive the molten steel 
from the ladle. The salt coating 
helps to prevent the steel from 
sticking to the sides of the mold. As 
the mold is filled, the salt first melts 
and turns to vapor which drives out 
any air remaining in the mold, thus 
protecting the surface of the steel 
from air oxidation. This tends to 
prevent scale formation. The salt 
mixes with the foreign material on 
the surface of the ingot forming a 
liquid slag which gradually is car- 
ried to the top of the mold. 


Proportion Most Effective 


At one plant the brine tank con- 
tains a saturated solution. Another 
company reports best results by 
using brine between 11 and 16 per 
cent or between about 40 and 60 de- 
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grees salometer. It apparently 
doesn’t make much_ difference 
whether or not saturated brine is 
used. The coating, however, is 
much thicker and more nearly 
covers the inside of the mold when 
saturated brine is employed. 

Considerable liquid is lost by 
evaporation and much salt is taken 
out of the brine by the hot mold. 
For this reason the brine has to be 
renewed frequently and the tank 
cleaned periodically. By using a 
lixate dissolver, however, new brine 
can be made with the least possible 
effort. 

Cracks in ingots practically have 
been eliminated at a plant in the 
Wheeling district by the use of the 
salt water dip. Pouring practice 
must be clean in order to avoid 
scabs or laps on the ingots. At this 
plant a tub, 10 feet diameter and 8 
feet high, is filled with water to a 
height of 7 feet and then 1200 
pounds of salt added. The bath now 
is ready to receive a drag of forty- 
five 22 x 24-inch molds. Following 
the dip about 100 pounds of salt is 
added to the bath to compensate for 
that taken out by the molds. 


Assures Better Coating 


The molds dip better and take a 
better coating when dipped at about 
500 degrees Fahr. according to an 
open-hearth superintendent. 

Plant foremen seem more than 
satisfied with the economy of using 
salt rather than tar and point out 
the large saving over the old meth. 
od in that they can practically do 
away with the labor required to re- 
move the scale from the molds. This 
always is a tedious time consuming 
process when tar is used but with 
salt this scaling almost entirely is 


eliminated. 
. ¢ e 


Adds Life to Rail Guides 


Hard facing rail mill guides with 
wear-resisting material shows a per- 
formance 50 times better than some 
guide materials tested by a rail- 
maker. Following the hard facing 
operation the guide faces are ground 
accurately to shape inasmuch as cor- 
rectly contoured and _ smoothly 





ground surfaces prevent scratching 
the steel going through the mill. 
The expense involved in a carefully 
executed job of surfacing is war- 
ranted because of the added life of 
the guides and the freedom from 


shutdowns 
changes. 


necessitated by guide 
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Protects Interior of Pipe 


Metal pipe for handling corrosive 
liquids can be protected effectively 
with an inner-core of vinyl resin, 
which is formed to shape within the 
pipe in two operations. First the 
vinyl resin composition is made up 
into a hollow preform. The latter 
then is placed within the pipe, which 
acts as a matrix, and given its final 
conforming shape by means of heat 
and fluid pressure. Finally, the viny] 
resin composition is rendered ther- 
mally stable by a heat treatment 
which is supplemental to the shaping 
operations. 


Removes Rust Effectively 


Cleaning rust from steel is accom- 
plished effectively by a recently de- 
vised method. The rusted steel is 
immersed in an agitated solution 
composed of 100 parts of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, 2 parts of 
antimony oxide, and 5 parts of 
stannous chloride crystals. The pro- 
portion of antimony oxide and stan- 
nous chlorides permits of fairly wide 
variations without detriment. The 
solution dissolves the rust rapidly 
and leaves the surface clean. The 
steel then is washed in water and 
dried. 


New Machine Handles Plates 


Plates in the shearing department 
of a broad strip mill in the Great 
Lakes district are handled by a new 
type charger. The new device is 
built with six pairs of magnets 
which pick up plate too heavy for 
men to handle conveniently, but too 
light to warrant the use of the over- 
head crane. The machine handles 
plates up to rs-inch thick and up to 
2250 pounds in weight. Long plates 
in storage are picked up and moved 
by powerful magnets suspended 
from traveling cranes. 











Constant-Speed Power Source Operates 
Through Automatic Gear Shifting Unit 


ROBLEM of changing gears au- 
tomatically to suit load condi- 
tions has been constantly before 
engineers for many years. Many de- 
vices have been tried, such as slid- 
ing gears and frictions, but all have 
proved impractical. Automatic Gear 
Corp., Standard building, Cleveland, 
has developed a system of spur 
gearing, balanced as to torque and 
rotation, which engineers claim has 
solved the problem. Under this sys- 
tem, the load itself changes the gear 
ratio. All gears are constantly in 
mesh but are so constructed that 
when coupled to a light load, the en- 
tire gear train revolves as a unit, 
bringing no reduction into play. 
Gears are held in position by 
delicately balanced brakes, so ar- 
ranged that as the load increases, it 
overbalances the brake tension and 
permits the reduction gears to go 
into play. Thus the gears do not 
operate except in starting or at the 
point of overloading in relationship 
to the fixed power input. As a result 
of this system, constant speed power 
sources may be used, and need for 
speed control is eliminated under 
variable load operation. 
Gears are all hardened and 
ground and may be operated up to 





10,000 feet per minute running in 
oil. The device requires no atten- 
tion, according to the company, and 
can be built for any horsepower. It 
may be used in connection with au- 
tomobiles, trucks, buses, tanks, rail- 
cars, diesei and electric locomotives 
and has a wide application in the in- 
dustrial field. 

One suggested application is to 
synchronous motors driving vary- 
ing loads, as on rolling mills. The 
automatic gear selector takes up the 
load change with no strain on the 
power source. As a result, it is not 
necessary to convert to direct cur- 
rent, but the motor may operate di- 
rect from the alternating current 
line. 

Number of speed changes avail- 
able on the device is_ practically 
limitless, as any number of gears 


56 


\ of construction. ‘€- 
guired, more gears may 
he added to increase the 

: ratio 


may be inserted in the train. As the 
load increases, an increasing num- 
ber of these gears will be utilized, 
increasing the ratio. 


Quiet High-Speed Gearing- 
Design and Manufacture 


(Concluded fram Page 38) 
drives where the proportions make 
it difficult to obtain exact centers or 
where the frame may be subjected 
to greater expansion on one side 
than the other. On small units it is 
never of any consequence. 

Fig. 4B shows a gear set with 
mounting error such that the axes 
do not lie in a common plane. This 
type of misalignment is more ob- 
jectionable than the one just de- 
scribed. Referring to Fig. 5B and the 
table, it should be noted that the 
concentration in this case is almost 
equal to the error whereas for the 
other it is from one-fourth to one- 
half its magnitude. Pressure angle 
has but little influence on the extent 
of the concentration for the crossed 
axes condition. 

Not only is the unit concentration 
considerably greater for a_ given 


Dissembled parts of the 
automatic gedi change 
unit, showing simplicity 


If re 


alignment error of the latter form 
but of even greater evil is the result. 
ing interference with correct tooth 
action. The zone of action through 
a transverse plane at one side of 
the gear A-A, Fig. 4B, is distorteg 
with reference to that on the Op- 
posite side B-B, producing prema. 
ture engagement on the leading side. 
Most of the load will be carried here 
with heavy concentration at the root 
of the pinion and tip of gear teeth 
during approach action. Under such 
conditions scuffing is generally ex 
perienced together with vibration 
and noise. At the opposite end, ac. 
tion is delayed and in severe cases 
no contact is present on the driving 
side, and there may be interference 
at the clearance side of the teeth. 
Fig. 6 illustrates this condition 
graphically. 

Small high-speed gear frames are 
generally quite rigid. The height 
from floor to parting line is some. 
what greater than that of slow speed 
frames due to the necessity of carry 
ing a rather liberal quantity of lu 
bricant below the gears without the 
inconvenience of outside reservoirs, 
The wall sections are quite generous 
so as to avoid drumming. These 
two circumstances insure the gears 
against misalignment arising from 
case distortions. 

In the smaller sizes the housings 
are first bored accurately and then 
fitted with bronze-back babbitted 
bearings, manufactured to close tol- 
erances, and arranged to receive the 
pilot of a line reamer. This tool is 
constructed so that the pilot bar is 
entirely within the unit before the 
reaming operation commences and 
therefore the original parallelism of 
the case is maintained. Sometimes 
the case is bored, the cover removed, 
the bearing shells placed in position, 
and the babbitt linings then bored 
with the original setting. Fig. 7 
shows a small high-speed gear hous 
ing of the rigid type. 

(To be Concluded) 




















Cross section of the gear unit attached to an alternating current motor. 








1s the 


load increases, gears go into play, allowing the motor to operate under a continuous 


load without strain. As a result, it is unnecessary to shift to direct 


ope rate 


t current to 
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moro 
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eeth. 
ition 
STRENGTH at high temperatures? 
5 are —__ 
sight One reason rivets and screws of Monel find such wide acceptance in 
g I 
ome- assembling ovens of ranges is that heat—even up to 425° F.—affects 
— Monel’s strength but slightly. And to begin with, you know, Monel has 
f lu- 15% higher strength than the carbon steel it often replaces, 
t the 
oirs, 
Tous 
hese | CORROSION RESISTANCE «a ALL 
rears aes ; , A : i a iineenememeneaall 
sail j.DANGER™ : asian temperatures? 
sings ° ACID— acid But strength and toughness are weakened from the outset IF corro- 
then — =i ° sion eats into screws and nails you depend on. Monel resists corrosion 
i: ." ae from most of the strongest —and most common -—acids and alkalies: 
> tol- = : : , 
> the Among them—brine, sulphuric acid, caustics. and lye. 
01 is 
ar is 
the ee . 99 ‘ . 
pee RESISTANCE ¢0 “freezing” in bolts, and to 
= distortion in screw-heads? 
S 
ved, Rust is bad on two distinct counts: it weakens and it tightens. And 
a since Monel cannot rust—not ever—bolts and screws always come out 
g. 7 with ease. And Monel’s strength keeps clear-cut the slot on heads of 
10US- screws: no need for fumbling and marring. 
| Did you know how easy it is to get a wide variety of 
| Monel accessories? Common sizes and forms of bolts. 
screws. nails, tacks, rivets, and sash cord are carried in 
stock in key cities the country over. Others are made 
to specifications promptly. Write today for full details Oo 
and price-list. Address: 
the THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Hous 





* Monel is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing approxt- 
t to mately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. This alloy is mined, 
Jaowet, emelied, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel 
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Horizontal Boring, Drilling and 
Milling Machine— 


Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has added a 


larger unit to its line of high power 


precision horizontal boring, drilling 
and milling machines. Headstocks 
are of the quill type, which include 
a bore spindle with hand and power 
feeds. Diameters of the quill and 
spindle are 11% and 4% inches, re- 
spectively. Maximum adjustment of 
the quill is 9 inches. Quills and 
spindles on the vertical headstocks 
are hydraulically counterbalanced. 
The machine provides a large wok- 
ing range, measuring 104 inches be- 
tween columns and 100 inches be- 
tween the face of the horizontal! 
head and the end support bearing 
block. From the top of the table to 
the face of the vertical headstocks 
the clearance ranges from a mini- 
mum of 12 inches to a maximum of 
72 inches. The table is 84 x 255 
inches, with the table cross feed 216 
inches. Total length of the bed is 
470 inches. 
e * o 


Tool Grinder— 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has recently announced 
a new cutter and tool grinding ma- 
chine. Accommodating all the usual 
types and sizes of cutters, the ma- 
chine requires only one grinding 
position. Machine centers swing 10 
inches diameter and take 20 inches 
in length. Maximum longitudinal 


table travel is 18 inches and a 4-inch 
reciprocation by hand lever is avai! 








Giddings & Lewis high- 

power precision horizon- 

tal boring, drilling and 
milling machine 


able anywhere in the 18-inch travel. 
Larg 2st diameter that can be ground 
on centers is 6 inches. Heavy single 
base casting supports the sliding 
table and wheel spindle column. The 
sliding table mounts the _ swivel 
table, on which are clamped the 
centerhead and_ footstock. The 
centerhead is equipped with a clear- 
ance setting gage. The wheel 
spindle column has a trans- 
verse movement of 7 inches, 
controlled by a handwheel 
graduated to read to 0.001- 
inch. A constant speed 
dustproof motor drives the 
cartridge type spindle 
by V-belt. Spring shoes 
automatically maintain ad- 
justment of the wheel spin- 
dle boxes. Two wheel 
speeds are provided, 3760 


Right Greenerd arboi 
press of 15-ton capacity 
designed es pec tally for 
assembling ball bearings 
and for straightening 


work 


Left—Brown & Sharpe 

cutter and tool grinding 

machine which requires 

only one operating posi- 
tion 












and 4380 revolutions per minute. A 
complete group of accessories is fur- 


nished, including universal head, 
cutter bars, tooth rests, wheel 
sleeves and the like. 


¢ ” + 
Hydraulic Press— 


Edwin E. Bartlett Co., Nashua, N. 
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H., has recently completed the new 
No. 60 BB 15-ton Greenerd hydraulic 
press especially designed for as- 
sembling ball bearings. It is also 
adaptable for straightening work 
when equipped with a_ special 
straightening table. The press is op- 
erated by a foot pedal, amount of 
pressure exerted on the pedal deter- 
mining the ram pressure. The pres- 
sure may be locked by means of a 
hand lever if desired. When the 
pressure is locked it will remain in- 
definitely and evenly until the hand 
lever is tripped which will automat- 
ically return the ram to any prede- 
termined power stop. When the 
ram is at top position, the pump by- 
passes, relieving all pressure. Any 
desired pressure from *% to 15 tons 
may be obtained. The press is a self 
contained unit having the tank in the 
base and a 3-horsepower motor 
mounted on the side of the frame. 
Work up to 18 inches in diameter is 
handled. 


= . * 
Dial Indicator— 


Federal Products Corp., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has recently announced 
a new dial indicator for gaging tol- 
erances, out-of-round measurements 


ad 


A ok oe 


BX 


Wj 


ities 





Federal low friction dial gage has full 
jeweled movement 


and similar industrial services. 
Movement is full jeweled, and as a 
result of light weight construction 
and freedom from friction, internal 
resistance has been kept at a mini- 
mum. According to company claims, 
the lightweight construction of the 
instrument aids in its durability be- 
cause of the lessened shock to the 
mechanism. Quicker reading is pos- 
sible because of the elimination of 
lag between the point follower and 
the pointer on the dial. 

+ ¢ * 


Dust Counter— 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., announces a dust 
counter designed to provide an ac 
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curate means of measuring the dust 
concentration in industrial plants. 
Developed in collaboration with a 
large insurance company, the dust 
counter provides a basis for work 
on dust control by providing a check 
on actual operating conditions. Air 
sampling mechanism consists of a 
moistening chamber through which 
the air is drawn, and an impinging 
device which deposits the dust par 
ticles suspended in the air on a cir 
cular glass plate within the instru 
ment. The dust deposit is in the 
form of a ribbon. The viewing and 
counting apparatus consists of a 
built in microscope with a dark field 
illuminating system. The special 


eyepiece contains a micrometer disk 
ruled in 30 micron squares. These 
areas are used for dust counting, 
and are so calibrated that by adding 
five zeros to the number of particles 
visible in these squares, dust count 
per cubic foot is obtained. 


= ¢ > 
Dewatering Tanks— 


Claude B. Schneible Co., Chicago, 
announces a new line of dewatering 
tanks for use with wet dust collect 
or units. This new equipment is 
known as the Multi-Louver and is a 
specially designed unit for dewater 
ing the accumulated sludge in the 


INSUROK 


Cuts Power Requirements 


HIS INSUROK CG Bear- 
ing lasted twelve times 
longer than the bronze bear- 
ing previously used in its 


place. 


Operating on a rod 


mill roughing stand, this IN- 
SUROK bearing reduced the 
power requirements 28 per |‘— 
cent, atthe same time eliminat- 
ing the hazard of oil or grease. 


The result... 


Hs X-T~ UbTol-To MN ol-y- bo bal Mele)-| ah o\-) am co) sta Te (obo 


tional rolling time; costly delays eliminated; in- 
(ob ¢-t-Ut-to MB ol -t-ba bale bb i Pion d-t-1c-) ttt 2-1 9 ales Me) ol-32-1o (os abi bale 
a tremendous saving in power costs. 


O55 ae DY stop eM a (1-1-1 bol M- bale M Oates bal-\-s abate mM D)-yol-basccl-sate) 
are available without cost or obligation. 


“he RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Melrose Park, (Chicago) Ill 
New Brunswick, N J. 
Detroit Offic 

New York Office 


4-252 G. M. Bu 
75 West Street Phone Whitehall 4-4487 


nded 1858 Lockland ati eg 


Ao 
jing, Phone Madison 9386 
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settling cone of Multi-Wash dust col- 
lectors built by this company. Wa- 
ter containing solids enters the de- 
watering tank at the top through a 
baffled section, preventing undue 
disturbance in the tank. A constant 
level is maintained at all times, the 
excess water being recirculated 
through the dust collection system. 
Solids are precipitated to the bottom 
of the tank, and when a sufficient 
amount of solid matter has accumu- 
lated, the flow is switched to the al- 
ternate tank and the water is 
drained off, leaving solid matter 
with a maximum of 20 per cent wa- 
ter. The multi-louver cone through 
which the water passes off is so con- 
structed that solid material will not 


pass with the water. After the 
sludge is drained, lower gates are 
opened and the remaining sediment 
fills into a truck or other suitable re- 
ceptacle. 

_ ¢ . 


Pneumatic Paint Mixer— 


Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll ave- 
nue, Chicago, is offering a new 
power agitating paint mixer de- 
signed for adapting to any standard 
lacquer or paint barrel or drum 
equipped with hand mixing facili- 
ties. The new unit can be furnished 
with male or female thread accord- 
ing to needs of the buyer. Agitators 
are operated by an air motor with 
a control valve to regulate speed. 








THE STEEL INDUSTRY'S SOURCE 
_ OF HIGH TEMPERATURE AIR 








Direct or Indirect Type—Oil or Gas Fired—Supply 
Constant Controlled Temperatures from 100 to 1000°F. 
Most economical source of High Temperature Air for 


Metal Finishing operations. 


Write for Bulletin 122. 





Main Officte—350 Madison Ave. New York 


201 North Wells St 


Chicago 


2860 N. W. Front Ave 
Portland, Ore. 


“Pioneer 


Builders 
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12953 Greeley Ave. 
Detroit 


408 Empire Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Air 


Heaters” 


Mechanical construction is simple, 
the motor having but three moving 
parts of hardened and ground steel. 





Binks air motor agitating unit for Mm1Xx- 
ing paint in the drum or barrel 


Air consumption is 2 to 3 cubic feet 
of air per minute. 


oe ¢ . 


Automatic Motor Starter— 


Square D Co., 710 South Third 
street, Milwaukee, has announced a 
new automatic motor starter for 
operation on alternating current. 
The new unit is designed for remote 
operation of alternating current mo- 
tors from 7% to 25 horsepower. Ac- 
cessibility for periodic inspection, 
arrangement of parts for quick re- 
placement, vertical closing action 





Square D automatic alternating current 
motor starte) foi remote operation Oo} 


motors 


and compactness are the four major 
features in the design of this new 
starter. Two or more push button 
stations, limit switches or other 
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mechanisms can be used with one 
unit and motor. Two or more units 
can be interlocked electrically for 
sequence operation. Liquid level, 
ressure or heat regulating devices 
can be applied with the starter in 
automatic motor control. Sizes in 
the present line include units for 
polyphase motors from 7% horse- 

wer at 110 volts to 25 horsepower 
at 440 volts, 550 volts and 600 volts; 
units for single phase motors from 
3 horsepower at 110 volts to 7% 
horsepower at 220 volts. 


a ae aa 
Stainless Containers— 


Stevens Metal Products Co., Niles, 
O., has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a series of steel shipping con- 
tainers lined with 18-8 stainless 
steel to offer non-corrosive proper- 
ties for shippers. Drums are made 
of IngAclad, which has a 20 per cent 
layer of stainless steel bonded to 
soft steel, and are available in ca- 
pacities ranging from 10 to 110 gal- 
lons. Both solid and removable 
heads are furnished with either I- 
bar or pressed out rolling hoops, 
and bilge barrels with locking re- 
movable head are also available. 
Drums are made in_ thicknesses 
from 18 gage to 12 gage. These con- 
tainers answer the need for stain- 
less drums without the high cost of 
stainless steel, it is claimed. 

& S . 


Welders— 


Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., Mans- 
field, O., has developed a new arc 
welder of all steel construction. 
Dual control systems with individ- 
ual current and voltage meters are 
provided. Controls are mounted on 
top of the machine for easy acces- 
sibility. Ball bearings are used ex- 
clusively in the welder and roller 
bearings in the wheels of the truck 
on which it is mounted for portabil- 
ity. A permanent cover of heavy 
rolled steel is welded over the ribs 
near the center of the welder, all 
other covers being removable. Main 
frame consists of rolled steel bars 
welded between steel rings forming 





Noel Speedarc welder which has unity 
power factor at full load, a product of 
the Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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a case which holds the stator lam- 
inations. Large diameter shafts are 
of high carbon steel, and core lam- 
inations of 26 gage electric sheet 
steel punchings are assembled di- 
rectly on the shaft. Brushes are elec- 
trographitic type and are provided 
with imbedded pigtail connections. 
Models are available in 125, 200, 300 
and 400-ampere capacities. 


e + ° 


Pillow Block— 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has recently placed on the 
market a new pillow block in which 


More pull — 50°) greater mag- 
netic pulling power—is inherent 
in Stearns’ Magnetic Pulleys 
because of the Stearns’ princi- 
ple of forced ventilation and 
magnetic radiation. This prin- 
ciple includes the famous 
Stearns one-piece, horse-shoe 


magnet body member and the 





BECAUSE IT HAS STEARNS FORCED 
VENTILATION AND RADIATION 








MAGNETIC EQUIPMENT 


the one piece housing is made en- 
tirely of molded rubber. This block 
supports a standard steel radial ball 
bearing of the double shielded type, 
which is pressed into the housing, 
followed by a shielding plate, a rub- 
ber insulating washer and a thrust 
collar which clamps the bearing se- 
curely in place. The sealed bearing 
is prelubricated, and the exterior of 
the rubber housing is treated with 
a protective lacquer designed to pre- 
vent deterioration in service. The 
block is mounted on the shaft with 
a light press fit, and sizes are avail- 
able to fit shafts from 11/16-inch 
to 1 7/16 inches. 


high cooling efficiency of forced 


ventilation through air ducts. 


The greater magnetic strength 
of Stearns’ magnetic pulleys 
has been known and utilized by 
users for more than twenty 
years ... Stearns’ pulleys are 
preferred as the outstanding 
value in their field. Write for 


full information. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC 
MFG. CO. 


FORMERLY MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 
650 S. 28 St. Milwaukee, Wis. 






































Copies of any of the literature listed below may be obtained by writing directly to 
the companies involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of Readers’ Service Depart- 


ment, 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland. 


Vacuum Cleaning ‘Systems 38, covering general ro!l mill data 
Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, for calculation and design. 
Conn. Folder on central and port- Air Operated Controller—Brown 
able vacuum cleaning systems. Instrument Co., Wayne and Rob- 


Roller Bearings--SKF Industries erts avenues, Philadelphia. Cata- 
Inc., Philadelphia. Catalog No. 228- log No. 8901, on controllers, ex- 


Service! 
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DAMASCUS MANGANESE GASTINGS 


Manganese and Alloy Steel Castings One 
Half to One Thousand Pounds Produced 
in our modernly equipped foundry from 
electric furnace steel and heat-treated 
in automatically controlled gas-fired 
furnaces. 

The DAMASCUS STEEL CASTING CO. 


New Brighton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh District) 


INVIN Xa PATA ES 





(Manganese and Alloy) 


plaining their operations; includes 
diagrams illustrating construction 
and ease with which control units 
may be interchanged. 


Nigh Speed and Tool Steels— 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKees. 
port, Pa. Price list of high speed 
and tool steels, Sterling stainless 
and Nirosta steels. 

Absorption Refrigerating Ma. 
chines--Carbondale Machine Corp,, 
Harrison, N. J. Bulletin No. 1104, 
explaining the absorption method 
of refrigerating; the three types of 
absorption machines, ‘“Atmospher. 
ic, Double-Pipe, and Tubular”, are 
illustrated by line drawings show. 
ing details of construction. 


Heat Transfer Products—Young 
Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. Catalog 
No. 536, on radiators, cooling equip. 
ment, heaters, heat exchange units 
for truck, coach, rail car, locomo- 
tive service with gasoline or diesel 
engines. Catalog No. 636, on heat 
transfer surfaces for air condition- 
ing and special applications. 


Flow Meters-—Cochrane’_ Corp., 
Seventeenth street and Allegheny 
avenue, Philadelphia. Folder on 
flow meter recorders, electric or 
mechanical; meters are guaranteed 
to within ‘% of 1 per cent of accur- 
acy on continuous full load; me. 
chanical meter has_ exceptionally 
high operating torque because of the 
tilting U-tube manometer within the 
meter; electric meter utilizes the 
galvanometer Null principle. 


Induction Motors—General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, New York. 
Folder No. 2345, illustrating a new 
design of riveted-frame _ squirrel- 
cage polyphase induction motors, 
in frame sizes of from one to 15 
horsepower at 1800 revolutions per 
minute. Folder No. 1619B, on 
splashproof induction motors to 
meet requirements where equip 
ment is subjected to splashing or 
dripping liquids, or is regularly 
washed down by hose. Folder No. 
1538A, on type K totally enclosed 
induction motors under conditions 
of abrasive dust or excessive mois- 
ture. Folder No. 1341C, on ex: 
plosion proof totally enclosed, fan- 
cooled induction motors, for class 1, 
group D, hazardous locations (as 
defined in article 32 of the Nation- 
al Electrical Code). Folder No. 
1366A, on type KR totally enclosed 
hoist motors. Folder No. 1362B, on 
totally enclosed, fan-cooled induc 
tion motors, available in a wide va- 
riety of speed, horsepower, and 
power-supply combinations to cover 
every practical power requirement 
in their field. 
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Backlogs Cushion Slight Decline in Orders 


Rate Holds at 75; 
Rail Awards Heavy; 
Auto Assemblies Gain 


PERATIONS holding at 75 per cent of ca- 

pacity; rail awards heavy; automobile produc- 

tion making another increase; the heavy flow 
of orders showing a tendency toward slackening tem- 
porarily in some districts—these are the highlights of 
the iron and steel market. 

A slight decline in new specifications is not unex- 
pected in view of the extensive buying recently, and 
producers point out that backlogs are more than ample 
to cushion the drop. One company’s unfilled orders are 
more than 100,000 tons greater than they were on 
Sept. 15. 

Last week’s automobile production, 48,195 units, rep- 
resented an increase of 8250 from the preceding week. 
The industry is emerging from its usual period of de- 
lays and interruptions attendant to the initial produc- 
tion of new models. Ford, aiming at assembling 5000 
units a day as soon as possible, was passing the 500- 
per-day mark last week. 


Deliveries Retarded 


HEET deliveries to the automotive industry are be- 

ing retarded at present because of these delays in as- 

sembling the new models, but the mills have large back- 
logs assuring satisfactory rolling for four to six weeks. 

The rail awards totaled 86,237 tons, including 23,000 
tons for Southern railway, 55,162 tons for Southern 
Pacific, 6075 tons for the Nashville, Chattanooga and 
St. Louis, and 2000 tons for the Missouri Pacific. South- 
ern Pacific also will spend an estimated $1,500,000 for 
track accessories. 

In view of possible shortages of certain types of 
freight cars during the winter months, extensive car 
repair programs now are under way. Baltimore & Ohio 
is repairing more than 1000 box cars and 100 locomo- 
tives. Inquiries for 60 new locomotives appeared last 
week, in addition to the 50 pending for the New York 
Central. 

Contracts for 30,000 tons of steel line pipe were 
awarded by Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, requiring ap- 
proximately 287 miles of 10-inch seamless tubing. Fif- 
teen hundred tons will be required for a 48-inch steel 
pipeline for Everett and Chelsea, Mass. 

Shape awards totaled 10,435 tons, a decrease of 10,- 
000. Pending awards include 4300 tons for another 
section of the Sixth avenue subway in New York, 2650 
tons for a Cincinnati viaduct and several 1000-ton proj- 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND. . 


slackening noled in some lines. 


. . Temporary 


PRICES . Steady. 


PRODUCTION ... Nalional 


rate unchanged at 75 per cent. 


SHIPMENTS . 


Good. 











Reinforcing bar awards totaled 3002 tons, com- 


ects. 
pared to 6722. 

Coke producers, who have been operating at an un- 
usually high rate for the last two months, now are be- 


ginning to encounter increasing domestic demand. 
Nearly all of the midwest by-product ovens are operat- 
ing and National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, is preparing to 
operate the last of its four by-product oven batteries 
at its Lorain, O., works. 

In pig iron, stocks of both consumers and producers 
are light. It is likely additional blast furnaces will be 
blown in during the next 60 days. Royal Dutch pig iron 
prices have been advanced $1 a ton. 

Scrap prices are steady and the market is compara- 
tively quiet. STEEL’S scrap index remains at $16.54, the 
iron and steel composite is unchanged at $34.60 and 
the finished index holds at $53.90. 


Chicago Gains a Point 


PERATIONS in the Chicago district were up 1 

point to 76 per cent; Wheeling 3 to 95; Detroit 5 
to 100; New England 5'2 to 75%, and Cincinnati 6 to 
96. Youngstown was down 2 points to 78; eastern Penn- 
sylvania % to 48% and Cleveland 2’ to 79%. The 
others were unchanged. Last year in the same week the 
national rate was 51 per cent; two years ago it was 
2632. 

The industry is watching Great Britain’s activity 
with increasing interest, for steelmakers there are set- 
ting all-time records but still are unable to meet de- 
mand. In September, production of ingots and cast- 
ings totaled 1,027,000 tons, exceeding the million-ton 
mark for the first time in history. STEEL’S London cor- 
respondent cables that demand is very strong, pig iron 
supplies are being rationed to consumers, and billet mills 
are completely sold out for the rest of this year. Im- 
ports from the Continent are heavy in an effort to re- 
‘ieve the situation. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





— 
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ee 


y One Three One Five 
, Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 3 Sept., 1936 July, 1936 Oct., 1935 Oct., 1931 
Iron and Steel $34.60 $34.60 $34.62 $34.15 $33.49 $32.84 $30.30 
Finished Steel ; 53.90 53.90 53.90 53.10 53.40 53.70 48.22 
| Steelworks Scrap.. 16.54 16.54 16.54 16.18 12.89 2.72 8.50 


Iron and Steel Conaposite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, 
rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, 
nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Oct. 17, Sept. July Oct. Oct. 17 Sept. July Oct, 
1936 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1936 1935 
Finished Material Pig Iron 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.05¢ 1.95¢ 1.95¢e 1.85¢ Some on Sara vinaipeanisscell — a. —— —— aa 
Steel bars, Chi eas ae 2.10 2.00 . . J. . . 
reer ny am a ans 2.36 ane aos ae Basic, eastern del. East. ‘Pa. . 20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.8) 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 1.95 185 185 175 No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh ... 20.3132 20.3132 20.3132 19.31 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............. 1.90 190 1.90 1.80 No. 2 fry., Chicago ........ 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.75 
s »s, i , a Oy 1.95 95 95 85 soutnern oO. 2, del. nc J. s . * 
—v ce Dae "+ Sa i. a Sa No. 1 2X eastern, del. Phila..... 21.6882 21.6882 21.6882 20.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia np es is 2.09 2.09 1.99 nena et aa sot ea eo nae 1980 38 
Tank plates, cago . BS 1.95 1.95 1.85 eee. Betts rie 8? she — . 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts... 1.95 195 195 1.85 nae Ts sesigte gg Erieggaaca = no Lp aa 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts.. 2.60 250 2.50 2.40 , ; <a pre — : . 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts. a 3.20 3.20 3.10 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 19.6741 19.6741 19.6741 18.67 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary.. 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.95 Sc 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.70 260 2.60 2.50 rap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary .... 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.20 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $18.25 17.75 14.15 13.65 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh . 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 14.25 14.00 11.50 11.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago. . 16.25 16.15 13.25 12.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........ 2.05 195 2.10 2.40 Rail for rolling, Chicago .... 16.75 16.75 14.00 1400 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 17.75 17.65 14.75 13.50 


Semifinished Material Coke 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $32.00 30.00 30.00 28.00 

Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 32.00 30.00 30.00 28.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $4.00 3.90 3.45 3.55 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 32.00 30.00 30.00 27.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens. . 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.35 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 3§-inch, Pitts. 40.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 


Fuel and Metals Prices 


Asterisk denotes price change this week 


Steel, lron, Raw Material, 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel = hegeeainee eainacaadli Corrosion and Heat- Structural Shapes 


a 


a wm» a5 05% 2.4 6.4 


owonrn Ff @ Pac 





Pittsburgh 2.75¢c . 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- Gary ............. 2a5c Resistant Alloys See aes ae 
tray and Deductions (Except St. Louis, delivered 3.08¢ Philadelphia, del. papetes. 
Galvanized) Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. ne York, aoe 2.16%C 
Cold Rolled No. 10 oston, delivered 2.30 %e¢ 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. yon sili Chreme-Mickel Bethlehem . 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh eae 2 70e No. 302 No. 304 Chicago i 1.95¢ 
Gary 2.05€ Detroit, delivered. . 2.80c Bars . 23.00 24.00 Cleveland, del... 2.108 
Chicago, delivered 2.08c Philadelphia del 291c Plates . 26.00 28.00 Buffalo 2.00¢ 
Detroit, del. 2A5C see Ware eel | 2.95¢ Sheets . 33.00 35.00 Gulf Ports ... 2.30¢ 
New York, del. 2.30€ bacific ports sian Hot strip . 20.75 22.75 Birmingham 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.26c aia | 3.20c Cold strip... 27.00 29.00 Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
Birmingham 2.10c ae aa ag cars, dock 2.45¢ 
St. Louis, del. 2.28¢c Cold Rolled No. 20 Straight Chromes 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 7 1 ’ 
cars, Sock 2.50c Pittsburgh 3.05¢ sO. ‘Mo. avo. x0. Bars 
Gary 3.15¢ 410 430 442 446 ah dneaie 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24  petroit, delivered 3.25 Bars 17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 wens Cues 
Pittsburgh 2.60¢c Philadelphia, del. 3.36c Plates 20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 (Base, 3 to 25 tens) 
Gary : 2.70¢ New York, del. ... 3.40c Sheets 25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 Pittsburgh 2.05¢ 
Chicago, delivered 2.73c Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 Chicago or Gary 2.10¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.80c Enameling Sheets Cold stp. 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 Duluth . 2.20¢ 
New York, del. 2.95c Birmingham 2.20¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 291c Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.45¢ Cheveland 2.10¢ 
Birmingham 2.75c Pittsburgh, No. 20 3.05¢ Steel Plate Buffalo ... 2.15¢ 
St. Louis, del. 2.935c Gary, No. 10 2.55¢ Detroit, delivered 2.20¢ 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. Gary, No. 20 3.15¢ Pittsburgh 1.90e Pacific ports, f.0.b. 
cars, dock 3.25¢ nin it~ gage 2.19¢ cars, dock 2.60¢ 
i adelphia, del. 209¢ Phil: iz p]. 2.36¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 Tin and Terne Plate Boston, delivered 2.32c etlin * aieteinen 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.20c 7 Buffalo, delivered 2.15c New York, del.. 2.40¢ 
Gary 3.30c Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary 1.95¢c Pitts., forg. qual 2.40¢ 
Chicago, delivered 3.33c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. 2.09 %c r Rall Steel 
Philadelphia, del. 3.51c (box) Pittsburgh $5.25 Birmingham 2.05¢ To Manufaeturing Trade 
New York, del. 3.55¢ Do., waste-waste 2.75¢c Coatesville, base 2.00c Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Birmingham 3.35¢ Do., strips 2.50c Sparrows Pt., base 2.00ec Chicago or Gary 1.95¢ 
St. Louis, del. 3.53%c Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.0.b Moline, Il ; 1.95¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts. 3.50c cars, dock 2.45¢ Cleveland 1.95¢ 
cars, dock 3.80c Do., Gary 3.60c St. Louis, delivered 2.18e Buffalo 2.00¢ 
ate sTEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. 1.95¢ 
Chicago :.-------- 2.00c 
philadelphia ...... 2.26c 
pittsburgh, refined. 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 


Pittsburgh .. + 205C 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., — 2.10¢ 
Guif ports ... 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast ports f. oO. b. 

ear docks ena 2.45c 
Philadelphia, del. 2 2.26¢-2. 36c 

Rail steel, straight lengths, 

quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh .........-- .. 1.90¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young. 1.95¢ 

Guif ports 2.30¢ 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; less carloads 
$4 higher; less carloads fenc- 
ing $5 over base column.) 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails......$2.05 
Cement coated nails......$2.05 
Galv. nails, 15 gage and 


finer .. . . $3.05 
do. finer than 15 ga. .$4.55 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples . Bee 
Galv. fence staples .. . 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galv. . 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire .. 2.80c 
Galv. fence wire ... . 3.15¢ 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, ec. 1.)...$60.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga. 2.50¢ 
Anderson, Ind. |. (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 


$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. 

* or Cleveland 3.05¢ 


Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,008 to 19,999 lbs. ..... 2.35c 
20,000 to 59,999 lbs. .. 2.80c 
60,000 to 99,999 lbs. ..... 2.25¢ 
100,000 to 299,999 lbs... .2.22%c 
*300,000 lbs. and over.... 2.20c 
Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 


15c; eastern Michigan, up 20c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 2.55¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000... .. .0.25 3100 0.55 
Se br 3200 . 13S 
2300... .. .1.50 3300... .. .3.80 
2500 5 sone 3400. . : 3.20 


4100 0. 15 to 0.25 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 _ 1.25- 


0.50 


See 1.05 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring . base 
6100 bars .1.20 
6100 spring 0.70 
Cr., Ni., Van. ee 
Carbon Van. . .0.95 
9200 spring flats base 
$200 spring rounds, 

squares 0.25 
Piling 
Pittsburgh . 2.25¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo 2.35¢ 


October 19, 1936 





—The Market Week— 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 


(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}g-in. 
Pittsburgh 1.95¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2.05¢ 
Birmingham base 2.10c 
Detroit, del. .... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.26¢c 
New York, del. 2,30¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh ...... 2.05¢ 
Chicago 2.15¢ 
Cold strip, 0. 25 car- 
bon and_ under, 
Pitts., Cleveland 2.60c 
Detroit, del. : 2.81c 
Worcester, Mass.. 2.80c 
Cleve- Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 2.60c 2.80c 
0.51—0.75... 3.70c 3.90¢c 
0.76—1.00... 5.45¢ 5.65c 
Over 1.00 7.50c 7.70c 


Rails, Track Material 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $36.37 % 
Relay rails, Pitts. 

20—100 Ibs. . 25.50-28.00 
Light rails, billet 

qual. Pitts., Chi.. $35.00 

Do., reroll. qual.. 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 

Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢ 

Do., axle steel 2.10¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base 2.75¢ 
Track bolts, base 3.75¢ 
Tie plates, base.. 2.00c 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 
lbs.; 50 to 60 lbs. inclusive up 


$2; 16 and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 
lbs. up $2; 8 and 10 lbs., up 
$5. Base railroad spikes 200 


kegs or more; base tie plates 
20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller... .70-10 off 

Do. larger .70-5 off 

Tire bolts 50 off 
Plow Bolts 

All sizes 70-5 off 


Steve Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 
tached 75 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 75-5 off; 
in bulk 82% off on 15,000 of 


3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 

Step bolts 65 off 
Elevator bolts 65 off 
Nuts 

8. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to Ys-inch . .60-20-15 off 


Do., % to 1-inch. .60-20-15 off 
Do., over 1-inch. .60-20-15 off 
Hexagen Cap Screws 


Milled . .80-10-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . .60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 75 off 


Headless set screws .75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. 1. Pitts- 

burgh, Cleveland 3.05¢ 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 3.15¢ 
ye-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 70-5 off 
Wrought washers, 

Pitts., Chi., Phila. 

to jobbers’ and 

large nut, bolt 

mfrs. $6.00 off 
Cut Nails 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10 

discount on size extras) $2.90 


Do. less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on size extras.. 
Do. under 5 kegs; no 
disc. on size extras 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
less boiler tubes under 2 inches 
and cold drawn seamless. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consum- 
ers in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 
points less. Chicago, del. 2% 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 

Butt Weld 


$3.20 


$3.35 


Steel 
In. Blk Galv. 
% and *% .. Oe 44y 
Me : Pere, 
% : in és aie 6 ko 
1—3 .. 69% 61% 
Iron 
4 sat aa . 31% 15 
% . 36% 20% 
1—1% .. .... 389% 25% 
2 ; 41% 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
nga Re mere 0 Seana 62 53% 
2%—3 Shine 56 % 
a re 67 58% 
7 and 8 . 66 56% 
9 and 10 . . 65% 56 
Iron 
2 : -» 87 22% 
2%—3% ae ea al 38 25 
4—8 : 40 28% 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
%, butt weld ; . 56 
% and %, butt weld. 59 
%, butt weld 63% 
%, butt weld 66% 
1 to 3, butt weld 68 % 
2, lap weld .. , 61 
2% to 3, lap weld..... 64 
3% to 6, lap weld 66 
7 and 8, lap weld...... 65 
Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8— 
12-inch, no extra. 

Boiler Tubes 
Cc. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 





Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
EEG: 6 .ke' 4 > Re Rk wala 8 
2%—2%....40 2—2%... 13 
3 ...47 2%—2%....16 
3% 50 3 sae 
4 Dias wale ae 3%—3% 18 
4%—5......42 4 -- LO 


4%. ve 21 
In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject. to 
preferentia: of two 5% and 
one 7%% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 
Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds 
to carloads, base less 5%; un- 
der 10,000 lbs., 2 pts. under base. 
Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quot- 
ed for 55 cold-drawn boiler 
tube sizes ranging from % to 
6-inch outside diameter in 30 
wall thicknesses, decimal 
equivalent from 0.035 to 1.000, 
on a dollars and cents basis 
per 100 feet and per pound. 


Less-carloads revised as of 


July 1, 1935, card. 
Hot-finished carbon steel 

boiler tube prices also under 

date of May 15 range from 1 


through 7 inches outside di- 
ameter, inclusive, and embrace 
47 size classifications in 22 
decimal wall thicknesses rang- 
ing from 0.109 to 1.000, prices 
being on lb. and 100 ft. basia. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 lbs. . 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 lbs... 70% 


Cast Iron Water} Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in. & over, Birm. $39.00-40.00 
4-in., Birmingham. 42.00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago . 50.40-51.40 
6 to 24-in. Chicago. 47.40-48.40 


6-in. & over, east. fdy. 43.00 
Do. 4-in. 46.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B 

Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base.$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

Buffalo & Young. $32.00 
Philadelphia 37.67 
Duluth 34.00 


Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9.x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Cub, Bes..:.. 39.00 
Forging, Duluth 41.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt. 32.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
Young. , 32.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 
to 43-inch incl. 40.00 
Do., over 44 to 
aj-inch incl. 42.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., 
Buff., Coatesville, 
Sparrows Point 1.80¢ 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $3.75- 4.00 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.25- 4.50 
Connel. prem. fdry. 5.50 
New River fdry. 6.00 
Wise county fdry. 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur. 4.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del.. 10.20-10.65 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.00 
Chicago, del. 9.75 
New England, del. 11.50-12.00 
St. Louis, del. 10.00-16.50 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del. 9.40 
Cincinnati, del. 9.50 
Cleveland, del. 9.75 
Buffalo, ovens 9.75 
Detroit, ov., out. del. 9.00 
Philadel, del. 9.88 


Coke By-Products 


Spot gal. Producers’ Plants 
Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol 20.00¢e 
Solvent naphtha 30.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 30.00c 

Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford, 
Phenol (200 lb. drums). 15.56c 
Do. (450 Ibs.) 14.50¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 


balls, in bbls., to job- 
bers 7 7.25¢ 
Per 100 Ibs. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.275 
tWestern prices, %-cent up 
65 











—The Market Week— 


Pig Iron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 

Bethlehem, Pa. ..$20.50 $21.00 $20.00 $21.50 

Birdsboro, Pa. ..........060+--. DSO 2100 2000 2150 

Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 15.50 15.50 1450 21.00 

cork as Ske wee heirs 8 19.50 20.00 18.50 20.50 

Sr ee ey 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 

ee en a ee 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 

ee ree eee ere 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 

GRR Se ae ee A 20.00 20.00 oe 20.50 

Erie, Pa. Tt cw wine a tbtahin gis tive 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 

In, -. ow. > d>.0e buleie ee 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 

SL EE ee ree ee 19.50 19.50 19.00 

CS Ee eee 20.25 20.25 19.75 Kata 

Neville Island, Pa............... 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 

NN ats 8 ii ahae om 6 alpine 17.50 ede 17.00 Siete 

SE eer eee ee ree 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 

Sparrows Point, Md............. 20.50 sia 20.00 Ree 

ety Pere 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 

Toledo, O. Sere pic lgnk Gta 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 

WOUNMSIOWN, O. cccescvccccsecrs 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: 

Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 20.76 20.76 26.26 21.26 

Baltimore from Birmingham..... 21.08 19.96 ae 

Boston from Birmingham....... 20.62 20.50 ce 

Boston from Everett, Mass...... 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 

Boston from Buffalo ........... 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 

Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 22.93 23.43 eats 

Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 22.55 am er Sie 

Canton, O., from Cleveland..... 20.76 20.76 20.26 21.26 

Chicago from Birmingham . 419.72 19.60 cies 

Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 19.82 20.58 20.08 

Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 19.44 18.44 

Cleveland from Birmingham.... 19.62 : 19.12 

Indianapolis from Hamilton, O... 21.17 v Oe y filmes Dey Werk 

Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 21.26 21.26 20.76 21.76 

Milwaukee from Chicago ....... 20.57 20.57 20.27 21.07 

Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 

(UU ee 22.60 22.60 22.10 23.10 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 21.61 ; 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 21.99 22.49 ie 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 20.93 20.81 

21.31 21. 81 20.81 


Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 
Pittsburgh district from Neville{Neville base plus 67c, 81c and 





No.2 Malle- Besse. 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham. ... .+19.68 ria ie 19.50 a 
St. Paul from Duluth .......... 21.94 21.94 . oe 
tOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: 


Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N, y. 


$24.00, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $25.13. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace 19.00 Lake Superior fur. ..... $22.50 
Paces, Gist, TUT..0s:....-.- 2900 Do., del. Chicago ..... 25.75 
Sap tOONs SOND. ons asas oan 22.50 
Silveryt 


Jackson county, 


7-7.50—$23.75; 7.51-8—$24.25; 


O., base; 6-6.50 per cent $22.75; 6.51- -7—$23.25; 


8-8.50—$24.75; 8.51- -9—$25.25: 


9-9.50—$25.75; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicont 


Jackson county, O., base: 


plus $1 a ton. 


Prices are the same as for Silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf. 
falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 


%, $1 per ton add. 


Each unit over 3% 


, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pa., Mo., Ky. . ... $55.00 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky $45.00 


Alabama, Georgia. .$38.00-45.00 
Second i aed 


a., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo.. 40.00 
Georgia, Alabama . 35.00 
Ohio 
First quality $40.00 
Intermediary 37.00 
Second quality 28.00 


Malleable Bung Brick 
at WU ke bk 

Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ; 
Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 

Ladle Brick (Dry Press) 
Pa., O., W. Va., Mo...... $24.00 
Do., wire cut 22.00 


50.00 








NS re ta oes hat hie usa | $1.21 switching charges Magnesite 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.... 21.75 21.75 21.25 21.25 Imported dead - burned 
BE; TAI, TOTRREER 6. cccccceseaes 20.00 20.00 19.50 grains, net ton f.o.b. 

——— 


Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 
Cents per pound 


Spot unless otherwise specified. 





—Copper Lead 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead East 
del. del. Casting, New York N. Y ee. 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
Oct.10 9.75 9.87 % 9.40 45.12% 44.70 4.60 4.45 
Oct.12 Holiday 
Oct.13 9.75 9.87 % 9.40 44.62% 44.12% 460 4.45 
Oct.14 9.75 9.87 % 9.40 44.50 44.10 462% 4.47} 
Oct.15 9.75 9.87 % 9.40 44.45 44.05 4.62% 4.47) 
Oct.16 9.75 9.87 % 9.40 44.35 43.90 4621 4.47} 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per Ib. Deal. buying prices, 
except as specified. Copper No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
brass products based on 9.75¢ «new York 


Conn. copper Cleveland 6.75- 7.00 

Sheets *Chicago 6.25- 6.50 
Yellow brass (high) 15.62% st. Louis . 6.00- 6.50 
Copper, hot rolled. 17.50 wa 
Lead cut to jobbers 8.25 Heavy Copper and Wire 
Zinc, 100-lb. base 9.50 New York, No. 1... 7.87%-8.00 

Tubes Chicago, No. 1 7.75- 8.00 
High yellow brass. 17.87% Cleveland, No. 1... 7.50- 8.00 
Seamless copper 18.00 St. Louis, No. 1 7.50- 7.75 

Rods Composition Brass Borings 
High yellow brass 13.62% *New York 5.87 %- 6.00 
Copper, hot rolled 14.25 Light Copper 

Anodes *New York ; 6.37 % -6.62% 
Copper, untrimmed 15.00 Chicago 6.25- 6.50 

Wire Cleveland 6.00- 6.25 
Yellow brass (high) 15.87% St. Louis 6.00- 6.50 


66 


cents Ib. 


6.00- 6.25 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 
Zinc num Chinese Cath- 
St.L. 99% Spot,N. Y. odes 
4.85 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
) 35.00 


4.85 *19.00 ( 
0 35.00 
( 
( 


1 
4.85 *19.00 Yb 

1 ) 35.00 

1 ) 35.00 


*19.00 
4.85 *19.00 


Light Brass 


Chicago 3.75- 4.00 

Cleveland 3.50- 3.75 

St. Louis 3.50- 4.00 
Lead 

New York . 3.75- 4.00 

Cleveland 3.50- 3.75 

Chicago 3.62 % -3.87 % 

St. Louis 3.25- 3.75 
Zine 

*New York 2.37 % -2.62% 

St. Louis , 2.25- 2.75 

Cleveland ; 2.25- 2.50 

Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland 9.50-10.00 
Mixed, cast, Cleve. 13.00-13.25 


Mixed, cast, St. L. 13.00-13.50 
Clips, soft. Cleve. 14.50-15.00 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 
Stand. No. 12 alum. 


9.75 
fe +) 


16.75-1 


Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags) 
Domestic dead - burned 
gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 
welah, Wash. (bulk) 


Base Brick 


Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply. 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa, 


$45.00 


40.00 


22.00 


Chrome brick - $45.00 
Chem. bonded chrome. . 45.00 
Magnesite brick 65.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 55.00 
Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed~ gravel, duty 
paid, tide, net ton.. $22.50 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 
Ky., net ton, carloads, 
all rail . $18.00 
Do., for barge . $19.00 
Ferroalloys 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82% 
tidewater, duty paid.. 75.00 
Do., Baltimore, base... 75.00 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 80.13 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20% dom. 
Palmerston, Pa., spott 26.00 
Do., New Orleans. 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
allowed, c. l...... 69.50 
Do., less carload ..... 177.00 
Do., 75 per cent... .126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 85.00 


2% carbon, 90.00; 1%, 100.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 


Ib. del. 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

con. del. .. -1.30-1.40 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 

40% 1b., cont....... 2.70-2.90 


Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod. 
plant, frt: all., net ton 137.50 


ay 1 ton, frt. allow., 
lb. GW ho toasts SE 7.00 
Do., ‘under 1 ‘ton err 7.50 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 
c. L, 17-19% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
unitage postin cis ig eae 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 
lytic, per ton ec. 23- 
26% _  f.0.b. ‘sneitien, 
Ala., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, stand. 
55-65%, Ib. .. = 0.95 
Molybdate, Ib. cont..... 0.80 


+Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 
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—The Market Week— 


Besse. , 
mer | d Steel S P 
ron an ee crap rices 
22.44 
Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; t indicates brokers prices 
N.Y HEAVY MELTING STEEL COUPLERS, SPRINGS Buffalo 9.50-10.00 Cincinnati, iron 13.00-13.50 
% Birmingham; .. 11.00-12.50 Buffalo , : 17.00-17.50 Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 Eastern Pa., iron 17.00 
Bos. d’ck, No. 1, exp. 712.25 Chicago, springs ; 18.25-18.75 Cleveland 10.50-11.00 Eastern Pa., steel 19.00-19.50 
$22.50 N. Eng. del. No. 1.. a 12.75 Eastern Pa. ; 19.00-19.50 Detroit 9.50-10.00 Pittsburgh, iron 18.00-18.50 
25.75 Buffalo, No. 1 15.50-16.50 Pittsburgh 20.50-21.00 Eastern Pa. ; 9.00 Pittsburgh, steel 20.50-21.00 
2259 Buffalo, eo : eee St. Louis 15.50-16.00 core York t4.75- 5.00 St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, No. 6.U0U-16. roe ' »ittsburgh 11.50-12.00 St. Louis, steel 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 ... 15.50-16.00 ANGLE BARS—STEEL _. Toronto, dealers 4.00 Toronto, net 8.50 
23,25; Cleveland, No. 2 ... 15.00-15.50 Chicago 18.00-18.50 
25,25, Detroit, No. 1 _ 14.50-15.00 St. Louis 15.50-16.00 CAST IRON BORINGS NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
, Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.50-16.00 Buffalo 14.50-15.00 Birmingham 6.00- 6.50 Birmingham .. . 11,50-12.50 
Eastern Pa., } 14.00-14.50 oe . Boston dist. chem.. ¢6.25- 6.75 Bos. dis. No. 1 mch.t10.75-11.00 
eries, Federal, Ill. ...... 12.75-13.25 oo SPECIALTIES Boston dist. for mills +6.00- 6.25 N. Eng., del. No. 2. +9.00- 9.25 
Granite city, iB R. 14.25-14.75 cago 18.00-18.50 — SEP ——_ N. Panay del. textile 12.00-12.50 
Buf. Granite 1 y, No. . 12.75-13.25 LOW PHOSPHORUS C icago, aeaiers : » - ¢ Wy f Bu falo, cupola 14.00-14.50 
New York, No. 1... .+11.75-12.25 ~ r , Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 Buffalo, mach. . 15.00-15.50 
: . . ¥ an ee J , ' . 
2 to N. Y. d’ck, No. 1, exp. 712.00-12.25 “oo Pomery and 17.50-18.00 ‘ leveland 10.50-11.00. Chicago, agri. net 12.00-12.50 
Pitts, No. 1 (R. R.) 18.25-18.75 ore vr rise Detroit 9.50-10.00 Chicago, auto 12.50-13.00 
: ““ Cleveland, billet, E. P; : Saiant ‘ Ys 4 
Pitts. No. 1 (dir.) 18,UU-18.50 bloom crops 19.00-1950 © a, ( hemicai 10.00-13.00 Chicago, mach. net 14.00-14.50 
° o yp New York *6.00- 6.50 Chicago, railr’d net 13.00-13.50 


Pittsburgh, No. 2... 16.00-16.50 Eastern Pa., crops 


18.50-19.00 6 ; pu . 
St. Louis, R. R. 14.25-14.75 pittsburgh, billet ; St. Louis 5.50- 6.00 Cinci., mach. cup... 13.50-14.00 
545.00 St. Louis, No. 2 14.50-15.00 bloom crops " 20.50-21.00 Poronte, dealers 4.50- 5.00 Cleveland, mach... 16.25-16.75 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 10.50-11.00 Pittsbur - a 5 wae Eastern Pa., cupola 16.50-17.00 
ittsburgh, sheet IPE : TUES a., cupol 5 s 
S PIPE AND FLUES E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.00-14.50 


Toronto, No. 2... 9.50-10.00 


er er 9.50-2 “inci ati -alers 5 
suleve, No. 1 16.75-17 25 bar crops 19.50-20.00 pon ecu pecan yd — Pittsburgh, cupola. 17.00-17.50 
40.00 COMPRESSED SHEETS FROGS, SWITCHES me on 8.00- 8.90 San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, dealers .... 14.50-15.00 Chicago .......... 16.00-16.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS ping pont onde Senne 
Chicagyu, Laclory 15.00-15.50 St. Louis, cut 15.00-15.50 Buffalo 11.00-11.50 St oe oo 
22.00 Chicago dealer 14.00-14.50 « ; Chicago, net 10.00-10.50 St. L. No. 1, mach. 13.00-13.50 
ee aan 15.00 fag SHOVELING STEEL Cincinnati 9.00- 9.50 Toronto, No. 1, 
eect , 2.00-15.50 Chicago 16.00-16.50 aetern Pa 7 12:50 mach., net 9.50-10.00 
Ply-  eehs ss Sees Sederet, TL... 1900-4850 See von 200. a0 
5 E Pa. old mat. .... 12.50.1300 Granite City, Ill. .. 12.75-13.25 st. Louis 10.50-11.00 HEAVY CAST 
45.00 Pittsburgh ........ 18001850 Toronto, dealers Benton “Boston dist. break. 10.25-10.50 
a & touls 10.50-11.00 ‘ iv FORGE FLASHINGS New England del. 11.00-11.50 
.00 —— - wo O RAILROAD WROUGHT Boston district +9.75-10.00 Buffalo, break 13.00-13.50 
55.00 Valleys 16.50-16.75 Birmingham .. §8.00- 9.00 Buffalo : 1 1.50-15.00 Cleveland, break. 13.00-13.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS Boston, district *8.00- 8.25 Cleveland 14.50-15.00 Detroit, No. 1 mach. 
Buffalo ‘ 12.00-12.50 Buffalo, No. 1 14.50-15.00 Detroit 13.00-13.50 net 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.50-10.00 Buffalo, No. 2 . 15.50-16.50 Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 Detroit, break. 11.50-12,00 
Cleveland 12.50-13.00 Chicago, No. 1, net. 14.00-14.50 ; ‘ Detroit, auto net.. 13.50-14.00 
Piutsburgh ........ 16.00-16.50 Chicago, No. 2 16.00-16.50 FORGE SCRAP Eastern Pa. 15.50 
2 50 St. Louis ae 8.75- 9.25 Cincinnati, No. 2 14.00-14.50 Boston district +6.50- 7.00 New York breakablet11.25-11.75 
foronto, dealers . 4.50 Eastern Pa . 16.00 Chicago, heavy 18.00-18.50 Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 


13.00-13.50 
14.50-15.00 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE St. Louis, No. 1. Eastern Pa. 14.00-14.50 
MALLEABLE 





18.00 [eengO ....... 10.00-10.50 St. Louis, No. 2 
19.00 Cincinnati 8.50- 9.09 Toronto, No. 1 dir.. 7.00 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS Birmingham, R. R.. 12.00-13.00 
Detroit 11.00-11.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE St. Louis 16.50-17.00 New England, del. . 116.25-17.50 
St. Louis 8.00- 8.50 astern Pa. 14.00-14.50 AXLE TURNINGS Buffalo - 16.50-17.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT New York +10.00-10.50 Boston district 47.95- 7.50 ee 3 wt rene ae 
Birmingh . s ‘ 950-13.00 Cinci., agri. del. .00-14. 
Buttalo” yh Be oe ” 3750- 18.00 BSUSHELING sl cell elec. fur. 36.00-16.50 Cleveland, rail 17.50-18.00 
ae Chicago (3 ft.) 17.25-17.75 Buffalo, No. 1 14.50-15.00 Bastern Pa. 13.00-14.00 Detroit, auto, net.. 14.50-15.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) 18.50-19,00 Chicago, No. 1 14.75-15.25 st. Louis 10.50-11.00 Eastern Pa., R. R. 17.50 
5.00 Cincinnati, del. 16.50-17.00 Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 11.00-11.50 qoronto _..... 450 Pittsburgh, rail 17.50-18.00 
5.00 Detroit ..... 16.50-17.00 Frese a 4 aetae St. Louis, R. R. 15.50-16.00 
10.13 Pitts, open-hearth, leveland, No. 2... 10.00-11. STEEL CAR AXLES Toronto, net 7.00 
3 ft. and less .... 20.00-20.50 Detroit, No. 1, new. 14.00-14.50 Birmingham 13.00-14.00 7 : 
6.00 St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 16.00-16.50 Valleys, new, No. 1. 16.50-16.75  Roston district +14.50-15.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
6.00 STEEL RAILS, SCRAP Toronto, dealers... 6.00 Buffalo ' 17.00-17.50 5 feet and over 
Boston district. ....+11.50-11.75 MACHINE TURNINGS Chicago, net 18.00-18.50 Birmingham 13.00-14.00 
9.50 Buffalo NEN 16.00-16.50 Birmingham ... 6.00- 6.50 Eastern Pa. .... __ 21.50 Birmingham $11.00-11.50 
7.00 Chicago 1600-1650 Buffalo ........... 9.00- 950 St. Louis .. 16.50-17.00 Buffalo 16,00-16.50 
0.00 Pittsburgh 18.50-19.00 Chicago ......... 8.50- 9.00 Toronto 8.50 ee os —— 
i - Las a. \e 
5.00 St. Louis .. : 15.00-15.50 Cincinnati, dealers. oan. Fh se a SHAFTING sae Stabte 12.00.3980 
0.00 Toronto, dealers .. 8.50 Cleveland Pte 960. O80 Boston district +16.00-16.25 St. Louis 16.00-16.50 
STOVE PLATE renee " 90-30’ Eastern Pa. 21.00-21.50 ~~ 
Birmingham .. 8.00- 9.00 Eastern Pa......... 10.50 Now york +16.50-17.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
0.00 Boston, district .... +7.00- 7.25 New York . 1S CS at. Louls ... 15.00-15.50 Chicago (cut) .... 17.50-18.00 
q Buffalo dines <0) AOE ie pte gg pote St. Louis, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
Chicago ...... 9.00- 9.50 St. Louis .00- 6.50 CAR WHEELS ‘ : 
= Cincinnati, dealers. 9.50-10.00 Toronto, dealers 4.00- 4.50 Birmingham 1250-1350 LOW PHOS. PUNC a : 
2.90 Detroit, net ....... 9.00- 9.50 Valleys 10.75-11.25 Boston dist. iron. . . +11.00-11.50 Buffalo —_ ae 
Eastern Pa. ....... 12.50-12.75 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Buffalo, iron 15.00-15.50 Chic ago ; ap pnp 
: y ffalo, steel 17.50-18.00 Eastern Pa. j Y 
7.50 New York, fdry. ... +10.00 F Blast F ues Blew Buffalo, s 
: St. Louis ....... 8.50- 9.00 ee ee ee Chicago, iron 16.50-17.00 Pittsburgh (heavy) 19.50-20.00 
7.00 Toronto, dealers, net 5.50- 6.00 Boston district +5.25- 5.50 Chicago, rolled steel 18.00-18.50 Pittsburgh (light). 18.50-19.00 
1.50 
Eastern Local Ore iron, 6-10q¢% man. 11.00 nese Ore 
lron Ore Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos. 11.00 Manga e 
3.50 a Foundry and basic Swedish basic, 65% 9.50 
ape aeage 56-63g% con. (nom.) 8.50- 9.00 Swedish low phos. 10.50 (Nominal) 
Gross ton, 514% Cop.-free low phos. Spanish No. Africa 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60% (nom.).. 10.00-10.50 basic, 50 to 60%. nom. Prices not including duty, 
400 Old range bessemer $4.80 Foreign Ore Tungsten, spot sh. cents per unit cargo lots. 
Mesabi nonbess. 450 Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic ton unit, duty pd.$15.85-16.00 
95 High phosphorus . 4.40 ports (nominal) N. F., fdy., 55% 7.00 Caucasian, 50-52%..... 27.00 
.80 Mesabi bessemer 465 Foreign manganif- Chrome ore, 48% So. African, 50-52q@ 27.00 
ly. Old range nonbess. . . 465 erous ore, 45.55q@% gross ton, c.i-f. 19.50-19.75 Indian, 50-52% 26.00 
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—The Market Week— 
Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 
Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 
STEEL BARS Cincinnati 3.25c Buffalo 3.47¢ Pittsburgh (h). 3.05c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore* . 3.20C Houston .. 3.25e Chattanooga... 3.66c San Francisco 3.60c¢ Baltimore (c)... 3.98¢ 
Bostontt ....... 3.30c Los Angl., cl... 2.45¢ Chicago .. 3.30c Seattle " 3.85¢c Boston* ; . 4.15¢ 
Buffalo . 8.10c New Orleans . 3.50¢ Cincinnati 3.52¢ St. Louis 3.40¢c Buffalo (h) . 3.70¢ 
Chattanooga ... 3.56c Pitts., plain (h) 3.05¢ Cleveland, %-in. St. Paul 3.40¢ Chattanooga* . 4.38¢ 
Chicago (j) .... 3.20c Pitts., twisted and over .. 3.41c Tulsa 3.80¢c Chicago (h) 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.42c squares (h)...3.175c | ae 3.52c NO. 24 BLACK Cincinnati 3.97¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.10c San Francisco 2.45¢ Detroit, ¥-in... 3.85c Baltimore *j . 3.90c Cleveland (h).. 3.75¢ 
Detroit . . 3.29¢ Seattle . 3.50c Houston ....... 3.10¢c Boston (g) . 4.05¢ Detroit 3.84¢ 
Houston 3.10¢c St. Lowis ...... Baae Los Angeles ... 3.60c Buffalo 3.35¢ Los Ang. (f) (d) 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles . 3.60c Tulsa ; .. 3.25¢e Milwaukee .... 3.41c Chattanooga* 3.51¢c Milwaukee ..... 3.86¢ 
Milwaukee 3.31c-3.46c Young. .. .2.30¢-2.60c New Orleans 3.65¢ Chicago 3.55¢c-4.55¢ New Orleans 4.55¢ 
New Orleans.... 3.55c , New Yorkt (d) 3.50c Cincinnati 4.22c New Yorkt (d) 3.96¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.51c SHAPES Philadelphia* . 3.10c Cleveland 4.01c Philadelphia* .. 4.01¢ 
Pitts. (h).. 3.15c-3.30c Baltimore* .. 8100e Phila. floor .... 4.95c Detroit 4.14c Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 
Philadelphia* .. 3.25c Bostontt ...... 3.29¢ Pittsburgh (h). 3.25¢ Los Angeles 4.35¢ Portland (f) (d) 6.30¢ 
Portland .. .8.70¢ Buffalo .... 3.35e Portland .... 3.70¢ Milwaukee . 4.16¢ San Fran.(f)(d) 5.95¢ 
San Francisco... 3.25¢ Chattanooga .. 3.66¢ San Francisco... 3.25c New Orleans 4.50¢ Seattle (f) (d). 6.25¢ 
Seattle 3.90c Chicago ....... 3.30c Seattle ..... 3.75¢ New Yorkt (d).. 4.10c St. Louis ....... 4.00¢ 
St. Louis ... 3.45¢ Cincinnati ... 3.52e St. Louls ...... 3.55¢c Phila.*+ +. 99 « Oe St. Paul ....... @a 
St. Paul .. .3.45c-3.60c Cleveland ..... 3.41c St. Paul .. . 3.55¢ Pitts.** (h) 3.65c-4.95c Tulsa ... . 4.80¢ 
Tulsa . 3.35¢ asc teteeeee rp Soe 3.60c Portland .... 4.30¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
IRON BARS pide NO. 10 BLUE steele 4.60¢ Boston ........ 3.2m 
Los Angeles... 3.60c San Francisco .. 4.20c 
Baltimore* .. 3.10¢ Buffalo .. - 3.39¢ 
Portland 3.50¢ Milwaukee . 3.41c St. Louis 4.20c Thi 
Boston (g) .... 3.40c Chicago -.- 3.27 
Chattanooga ... 3.56c New Orleans .. 3.65c ee | . 4.10¢ “ine 
Buffalo ....... 3.72c Cincinnati (b).. 3.22¢ 
Baltimore* 3.10c New Yorkt (d) 3.47c h 3.46 Tulsa . 4.85¢c Cleveland (b) 3.00¢ 
Chicago . 2.85¢ Philadelphia* .. 3.10c Chattanooga .. 3.46c NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS petroit * Sn 
Cincinnati . 3.42¢c Pittsburgh (h). 3.25¢ soeee -->--+» BESS  Bastimore*t ... 300C row Yorkt (a) S88. 
New Yorkt (d) 3.15c Portland (i). 3.70c Cincinnati 3.32¢ Buffalo . 4.10c St aaah 3.4c 
Philadelphia* .. 3.25c San Francisco.. 3.25¢ Cleveland ..... 3.21c Boston (g) . 4.00c ; . RD i: 
St. Louls ... . 8.45c Seattle (i)... 3.75¢ Det. 8-10 ga. ... 3.24c Chattanooga* _ 3.96c TOOL STEELS 
Tulsa -.. 3.35¢ St. Louis ...... 3.45¢ Houston ....... 3.45¢ = Chicago (h)4.15¢e-5.15¢c ‘Applying on or east 
St. Paul .. _. 3.55¢ Los Angeles.... 3.70c Cincinnati 4.82c of Mississippi river; 
REINFORCING BARS Tulsa ae - 3.60c Milwaukee. ..... 3.26c Cleveland aver ie 461c west of Mississippi 1c 
Buffalo . 2.60c New Orleans .. 3.65c Detroit 4.82 up) 
Chattanooga . 3.56c PLATES New Yorkt (d) 3.41c Houst i oy iaee Base 
Chicago .. .2.10c-2.60¢ Baltimore® .... 3.10c Portland ...... 3.85¢ Ear deans 4 40c «© High Speed .... 59% 
~ , . ) af ° e ° 
Cleveland (c) 2.10¢ Bostontt err Philadelphia*® . 3.20c Milwaukee .. 476 High carbon, high 
New Orleans .. 4.95¢ ge hen -39¢ 
C | . New Yorkt (d).. 4.50c Foden a ets, a 
urrent Iron and Steel Prices of Europe Philadelphia’? 450¢ SPCC oP “ide 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Oct. 15 Portland ...... 4.60c +s mead yl pre 
-: : He . : San Francisco.. 5.00c san, , oe: 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) Seattle ........ 5.10c BOLTS AND NUTS 
‘ee ee St. Louis ...... 4.90¢c (100 pounds or over) 
British Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons Be Se... . 4.60c Discount 
gross tons **Quoted in gold Tulsa » sae Chicaeo (8) «.<sae 65 
: : U. K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling BANDS Cleveland . saa oe 
PIG IRON £sd at current value £ad > 70 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $15.31 3 2 6* $14.23 1150 Baltimore* .... 3.30c ronald a 
asic bessemer..... 15.31 3 2 6* 11.79 1 90 Bostontt . 3.40¢ = WanEeS is 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 16.38...3:15 8 se ig. 6. Buffalo ....... 3852e Pittsburgh wee OOO 
eT ee Chattanooga . 3.71¢c 
ene’ eae Chicago .. . 3.40c (a) Under 100 lbs. 
nae i " Cincinnati ..... 3.57¢ 60 off. 
seg aol eel eet BS ey 2 70 Cleveland ..... 3.46¢ (b) Plus straighten- 
ire rods, No wage... 6 r 36.61 4100 Detroit, ¥-in. ing, cutting and quan- 
FINISHED STEEL and lighter 3.49¢ tity differentials; (c) 
Standard rails $40.43 8 SO $44.74 5100 Houston .. . 3.35¢ Plus mill, size and 
Merchant bars 1.86c 8 100 1.20c ; so Los Angeles 4.20c quantity extras; (d) 
viene ey mage i 8lc 8 13 0 l 29 3 16 Milwaukee 3.51c Quantity base; (e) 
x .or5 mm 89x 8 126 C 5 Wek A ‘ A 
Shesea; Wibek, 34 gee oc . pores "28 New Orleans 4.05¢ New mill classif. fp 
0.5 mm 2.24¢ 10 50 2.39 6 10 Ott New Yorkt (d) 3.66c Rounds only; (8) 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 2.57 11 15 0 2. 57¢ 7 00 Philadelphia* . 3.30c bundles or over; (h) 
Bands and strips 2 03c 9 50 1.48¢ 4 00 Pittsburgh (h). 3.30c Outside delivery, 10c 
— wire, base 2 4c 9150 1 94e 5 5 0 Portiand ...... 435c less; (i) Under 3 in, 
jalvanized wire, base 2.52¢ 11 10 0 2.15¢ § 176 y i) She th than 
Wire nails, base 2.63c 12 00 1.75¢ 4150 San Francisco.. 4.20c (j) Shapes other 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs $4.59 0189 eine wane Seattle .. _.. 4.35¢ rounds, flats, fillet an- 
British ferromanganese $75 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese St. Louis ...... 3.65¢c gles, 3.35¢. 
£9 Os Od ($43.74) f.0.b St. Paul ....... 3.63c Prices on heavier 
‘ : / i Tulsa 3.55¢ lines are subject to 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported HOOPS new quantity differen- 
Baltimore _ 2.30c tials: 399 lbs. and less, 
J French Belgian Reich Boston+t+ 4.40c up 50 cts.; 400 to 3999 
or £ s d : Francs Francs Marks Buffalo 3.52¢ lbs., base; 4000 to 7999 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5 $18.38 3 15 O(a) $13.54 290 $15.46 460 $25.31 63 ; ecb. lbs 15 cts., under; 
Basic bessemer pig iror 18.38 315 0(a) 8.87 190 12.94 385 27.93 (b) 69.50 Chicago 3.40¢ sit rae > ibs. & 
Furnace coke ae 4.86 104 4.60 137 763. 19 Cincinnati . 3.57¢ 8000 to 14,999 Ibs., 
Billets 30.01 6 26 21.34 457 19.49 580 38.77 96.50 Det., No. 14 cts. under; 15,000 to 
Standard rails 39,999 lbs., 35 cts. un- 
Merchant bars 1.8le 8 50 L.4lc 671 1.73c 1,150 2.38¢. 132 I ee a *, cane der; 40,000 Ibs. and 
Structural shapes 2.04c 9 70 1.32¢ 630 1.05¢ 700 1.98 110 os Angeles . DIE oa 50 t under; 
Plates, t44-in. or S mn 2.05¢ 9 7 ¢ 1.30¢ 620 1.05c 700 1.93c 107 Milwaukee . 3.51¢ over, J cts. ’ 
Sheets, black 2.12c 9139 1.66c¢ 790 1. 28c 850 2.29c 127 New Yorkt (d) 3.66c (except Boston). 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. 2.63c 12 0 0§ 1.79¢ 850 = -1.39¢ 9253 2.59¢ 1443 Philadelphia* . 3.55c tDomestic steel; 
eMart > oe +4 } x 5 +h Me eae Ned 3 le 173 Pittsburgh (h). 3.80c *Plus quan. extras; 
Bands and strips... 2.2lc 10 20 1.54 '735 1.28 ‘850 2.29¢ 127 Portland ...... 5.70¢ **Under 25 bundles; 
*Basic. {British ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. {1 to 3 mm. basic price, San Francisco 6.25¢ * 150 or more bundles; 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. Seattle 5.70¢ +New extras apply; 
a del. Middlesbrough. b hematite. ttClose annealed. St. Louis .. 3.65c +tBase 40,000 lbs., eX- 
**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 67.15 per cent over paper sterling. St. Paul 3.65c¢ tras on less. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—-Following the first 
heavy buying movement which oc- 
cupied most of September and the 
first week of October, automotive 
specifications for both carbon and 
alloy bars have eased. Bar tonnage 
due these accounts, however, is the 
largest aggregate in several years 
and as shipping directions are is- 
sued will represent requirements 
for 30 to 45 days. Small-lot buying 
of bars, mainly for rush shipment, 
have been taking the advanced 
price of 2.05c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 
the hot-rolled grade, although buy 
ers who got in under the Oct. 1 
deadline are still being invoiced at 
1.95c, base, Pittsburgh. Alloy qual- 
ity bars are firm at 2.49¢e and pur- 
chases by small manufacturers of 
dies, tractors and oil refinery equip- 
ment lead. 

Cleveland—New bar business has 
receded slightly since the first of 
the month, in contrast to the heavy 
specifications placed the last two 
weeks of September. Buyers now 
coming into the market are unable 
to get deliveries inside of six to eight 
weeks. Because of this the new 
prices have had little opposition from 
consumers. Alloy bars and forge 
shops are more active, in view of 
increased demands from the auto- 
motive industry. 

Chieago—Higher prices have 
failed to disturb new business in 
steel bars and sales and specifica- 
tions are close to the rates of previ- 
vus weeks. Demand from the auto- 
motive industry is gaining, though 
at a somewhat slower rate than 
had been’ anticipated. Require- 
ments for farm implement and 
tractor manufacturers are increas- 
ing in some directions, and con- 
tinue in better volume than during 
the corresponding period of several 
vears. 

Boston—Although sales of steel 
bars during the first two weeks of 
October do not aggregate the vol- 
ume booked previous to the fourth 
quarter price advance, some buyers 
have placed considerable business 
at the new prices. This new buying 
is occasioned by the current require- 
ments of manufacturers, and to 
some extent a desire to protect 
themselves on deliveries 

Philadelphia—Due to the substan- 
tial volume placed before the $2 
advance Oct. 1, commercial steel 
bar tonnage continues to decline, 
with a result that deliveries are 
steadily improving. This is also 
reflected in somewhat lesser degree 
in cold-drawn bars, on which there 
have recently been some minor re- 
visions in quantity extras. 

New York—Bar business has 
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shown some let-up since the first of 
the month, when the $2 advance 
went into effect on commercial and 
cold-drawn carbon bars. This trend 
is regarded as natural in view of the 
protective covering last month. 


Youngstown, O.—Mill managers 
are directing energies toward shap- 
ing deliveries of steel bars to satisfy 
impatient customers in instances. 
These largely are automotive parts- 
makers who use forging bars, cold- 
drawn bars, etc. Consumers of al- 
loy steel bars also are pressing for 
deliveries. Concrete reinforcing bar 
users are winding up the highway 
and building construction season and 
are taking everything in the way of 
bars that the mills can furnish. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—The market is en- 
livened by numerous inquiries for 
standpipes, railroad car repair pro- 
grams and to a certain extent, ma- 
rine work. Producers of heavy 
plates have still before them back. 
logs of three to four weeks. De- 
cision of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road to rebuild about 1000 box cars 
and 1000 locomotives at its various 
shops, most of which are close to 
the Pittsburgh district, will call for 
a tonnage of plates. For alterations 
to the Emsworth, Pa., lock and dam 
about 138 tons of wrought iron 
plates will be required, on which 
bids were opened Oct. 14, with Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low. 
Dravo Contracting Co. on Oct. 14 
launched the 1200-ton government 
dredge JEWETT from its marineways 
at Pittsburgh. The plate mar- 
ket at 1.90c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, holds 
unchanged. 

Cleveland—While prices for plates 
remain firm and unchanged, an in- 
crease of $3 a ton is expected by 
some, to be announced for first 
quarter. In view of the shortage of 
cars of some types, a considerable 
improvement in railroad buying is 
expected over the remainder of this 
year. Fabricators report backlogs 
ranging from three to four weeks, 
mainly due to difficulty in getting 
steel. 

Chicago—Plates continue to move 
in heaviest tonnages to tank and 
structural fabricators and to rail- 
road shops and freight car builders. 
New business recently for tank 
work has totaled several thousand 
tons and there is a fair amount of 
business in small lots for miscel- 
laneous use. Bids have been taken 
on an all-steel, welded automobile 
ferry and ice breaker for the state of 
Michigan, involving 3000 tons of 


plates and shapes. Some business 
has been placed for recent freight 
car orders, with additicnal tonnages 
for this purpose in prospect. Plate 
deliveries are improving, with ship- 
ments now ranging from two to four 
weeks. 

Boston Plate sales continue 
strong. Delivery has improved 
somewhat, especially on tank steel, 
but demand for the better grades 
of plates, notably the fire box grade, 
is keeping delivery time still three 
to four weeks. The first sale of plates 
to the textile industry for some time 
involved approximately 100 tons for 
reels for a mill at Attleboro, Mass. 

Philadelphia—Plate demand con- 
tinues sluggish, although prospects 
are somewhat improved by virtue 
of additional railroad equipment 
business, including five locomotives 
just placed with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works by the Boston & 
Maine which also bought five 
from the Lima Locomotive Works 
at Lima, O. Moreover, the Balti- 
more & Ohio has a much larger list 
of equipment repairs under contem- 
plation than recently indicated, for 
in addition to repairs to 100 locomo- 
tives work has been begun on a new 
car repair program. Steel has been 
placed for repairs to more than 
300 and this is said to be only the 
beginning of a car repair schedule, 
which will include 10,000 cars. Steel 
for the Reading car building and 
repair program is still pending. The 
Pennsylvania railroad has postponed 
until Oct. 19 the opening of bids on 
one to three car floats previously 
noted as pending for delivery at 
Hoboken, N. J. Approximately 600 
tons of hull steel will be required 
for each float. 

Birmingham, Ala. Orders for 
plate, though not in large tonnages, 
maintain steady production at high 
level. Some mills have been main- 
taining three shifts. Tanks, barges 
and other contracts recently received 
by fabricating shops here will call 
for much plate in the near future 
with some of the business to extend 
over into next year. 

San Francisco While over 34,000 
tons of plates are pending, awards 
included only two projects in ex- 
cess of 100 tons each. Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. secured 250 tons for a 
42,000-bbl. tank for Vernon, Calif. 
The treasury department, San Fran- 
cisco, has opened bids on 200 tons 
for a 36-inch welded steel pipe line 
to be delivered at Oakland, Calif. 


Contracts Placed 


100 tons, pontoons, United States engi 
neer, Memphis, Tenn., to St Louis 
Structural Steel Co., St. Louis 

250 tons, 42,000-bbl. tank for Vernon, 
Calif., to Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 










































































textile mill reels, Attleboro, 


to unnamed interest. 


100 tons, 
Mass., 


Contracts Pending 


2500 to 3000 tons steel, mostly plates and 
floor plates, for automobile ferry and 
ice breaker for Michigan state highway 
department for Straits of Mackinac; 
all-steel and all-welded; bids taken. 

1500 tons, 10,200 feet, 48-inch steel pipe 
for Everett and Chelsea, Mass.; by 
Metropolitan district water supply 
commission, Boston; V. J. Grande, Ros- 
lindale, Mass., general contractor. 

1000 tons, three car floats for Pennsyl- 
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that no more than one car float will 
be purchased at this time, in which 
event about 335 tons of plates and 265 
tons of shapes and bars will be re- 
quired. 

steel pipe, 
Francisco, 
Calif.; bids 


36-inch welded 
department, San 
Oakland, 


200 tons, 
treasury 
for delivery in 
opened. 

138 tons, wrought iron plates, alterations 
to Emsworth, Pa., lock and dam; Ame! 
ican Bridge Co. low bidder on Oct. 14 
opening. 





vania railroad, for delivery to 
boken, N. J., 
Oct. 19; in addition about 
shapes and bars; there is a 


Ho- 
bids postponed Oct. 13, to 
800 tons of 
possibility 


J. G. Kyle Co. has removed its 
concrete pipe manufacturing busi- 
ness from Cincinnati to Atlanta, Ga. 
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DETROIT LELAND 


From the moment you enter our 
doors you will know that here you 
are indeed a guest. You will appreci- 
ate the courteous, cheerful, but un- 
obtrusive service for which the Leland 
is noted. You will revel in the luxury 
you have a right to expect in a hotel 
that’s as modern as tomorrow’s motor 
ear. You will like the superbly con- 
venient downtown location. We hope 
you will accept our invitation to make 


the Leland your home in Detroit. 
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Sheets 
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Pittsburgh Even though new 
specifications for sheets so far jn 
October have been less than in the 
same September period, sheet mills 
have such large backlogs that they 
are assured of satisfactory rolling 
schedules for at least six weeks. 
Shipments are gradually being com. 
pleted on black sheets which were 
taken at the third quarter 2.50¢ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh market, and on 
which since the market has been 
advanced to 2.60c. 

Cleveland—Miscellaneous demand 
for sheets has declined only slightly 
since the first of the month. This 
has been more noticeable in hot. 
rolled annealed, on which prices were 
advanced. In view of this the de. 
livery situation has been eased some. 
what, but backlogs still remain con. 
siderably extended. Some mills are 
filled up for the remainder of the 
year. Demand for galvanized sheets 
is most active, however, require. 
ments for either enameling, stainless 
or electrical grades continue strong, 
Fabricators of alcohol drums have 
come into the market for sizable lots, 
Prices remain firm. 

Chicago—Sheet deliveries to the 
automotive industry are retarded by 
delays of the volume producers to 
increase assemblies of new models. 
Shipments elsewhere are heavy and 
an increase in the total movement 
is anticipated shortly as automotive 
schedules increase. Mill backlogs 
continue heavy and extended deliv- 


eries still are required for most 
grades. 

Boston—Sheet sales have slack: 
ened during the initial weeks of 


fourth quarter. Although at best 
sheet sales in this area are not heavy, 
relatively speaking, present demand 
is considered satisfactory. 

New York—-While sheet tonnage 
has held up far better than expect- 
ed this month it is beginning to 
taper. Jobbers are specifying less 
freely and there is less pressure for 
sheets from the building trades. 
However, mill deliveries have shown 
little improvement. 

Philadelphia While a_ shade 
easier, sheet demand _ continues 
brisk, with consumers endeavoring 
to get on mill books in view of ex 
tended rolling schedules. The Penn- 
sylvania state highway department 
will open bids Oct. 20 on 300 tons 
of automobile license tag stock. Ed- 
ward G. Budd Mfg. Co. has pur- 
chased most of the several thousand 
tons of steel required for an order 
which it had booked several weeks 
ago for the General Motors Truck 
Corp. for major stampings for truck 
cabs. The steel is of light gage 


STEEL 








sheets, principally 20 gage stock. 

Buffalo—Sheet mills here are op- 
erating practically at capacity and 
are heavily booked for the remain- 
der of the quarter. There is excel- 
lent demand for both hot and cold- 
rolled strip and consumers are press- 
ing for deliveries in many instances. 

Youngstown, O.—Mills rolling 
sheets exclusively are so filled with 
specifications, with new business 
pressing also that schedules are fall- 
ing further behind. Deliveries are 
being made under pressure in some 
instances that promise to become 
heavier toward November’s open- 
ing. Mills that also roll tin mill 
black are under even heavier pres- 
sure for shipments since the aver- 
age tin plate mills are consuming 
practically all their black plate prod- 
uct themselves, and can release lit- 
tle tonnage outside. Sheet mill back- 
logs now are becoming impressive. 

Cincinnati—Buying of sheets con- 
tinues to exceed capacity, lengthen- 
ing delivery dates. Some interests 
announce six weeks are required 
for cold-rolled, four to five weeks 
on other grades. Specifications from 
automobile manufacturers are grad- 
ually becoming heavier. 

St. Louis—Buying of sheets con- 
tinues in substantial volume, with 
stove, household appliance, refrig- 
erator and steel furniture interests 
relatively the largest buying groups. 
As has been the case for a consid- 
erable while, deliveries are the vital 
factor. Certain large consumers 
fearing a scarcity later on are plac- 
ing orders for the requirements well 
into December. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Fairly good 
demand is still met and sheet mills 
are keeping up a steady output. 
There has been no accumulation at 
mills. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 65 


Imminent need for increased 
equipment is bringing railroads into 
the market for rails, cars, locomo- 
tives and material for repairs to 
rolling stock. In the past week 86,- 
237 tons of rails have been placed 
and indications are that several 
heavy tonnages are under considera- 
tion for fall ordering. Southern Pa- 


cific has bought 55,162 tons, the 
Southern railroad 23,000, Missouri 


Pacific 2000 and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis 6075 tons. 

Subject to further approval the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
will probably inquire shortly for a 
few thousand tons of rail. 

In addition to the 50 locomotives 
for which inquiry was made ten 
days ago by the New York Central 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie is inquir- 
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ing for ten, the Union Pacific for 
20 and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul for 30. The Bostcn & Maine 
has placed ten locomotives with two 
builders. 


Baltimore & Ohio, noted in a re- 
cent issue as planning to make re- 
pairs to 100 locomotives in four of 
its shops, has also started on an ex- 
tensive car repair program, which, 
it is understood, will involve 10,000 
cars. Steel has been recently pur- 
chased for 300 freight cars. Kenne- 
cott Copper Co. is inquiring for 240 


ore cars. 
















The New York board of transpor- 
tation contemplates the purchase of 
between 110 and 250 subway cars 
for the independent subway system, 
which is municipally operated. The 
board will hold a hearing Oct. 23 on 
terms of a purchase contract and 
once the terms have been decided 
upon a date will be set to receive 
bids. Later the board of estimate 
will be asked to authorize the pur- 
chase and the sinking fund com- 
mission to approve the issuance of 
the necessary bond. 


tailmakers have extended the de- 





“RW ; immedi- 
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ate deliveries from ample stocks 
of standard sizes maintained at the 


' Service include 


mill, as well as prompt execution 
of special mill orders. 

And from open hearth to shipping 
floor, efficient metallurgical and 
chemical control is maintained by 


fully staffed and c mpletely equl} 


ped Engineering Department 


A.W.''Service, with its more per- 
sonal attention to individual re- 
quiremerts, has contributed in no 
small aegree to Alan Wood success. 
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CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Houston 


110 YEARS’ IRON- AND STEEL-MAKING EXPERIENCE 



















livery deadline from Dec. 31 to 
March 31 but no action apparently 
has been taken in extending the 
Oct. 31 deadline for orders at cur- 
rent prices. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Missouri Pacific, 2000 tons, 112-pound 


rails, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 
Chicago 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 6075 


tons 99 and 110-pound rails, to Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.; ac- 
cessories to same supplier. 

55,162 tons 112 and 


Southern Pacific, 


131-pound rails; 29,123 tons to Colum- 
16,348 tons to Bethlehem 


bia Steel Co., 


dling 
| | 


e we 


prom han 


a> 


American 


smoothly with the least effort. 
and built by men who specialize in MonoRail 
handling problems. 
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Steel Co., 9691 tons to Colorado Fuel & 


Iron Co.; 11,000 tons tie plates to 
Columbia Steel Co., 1800 tons track 
spikes and bolts to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 


Southern, 23,000 tons 131-pound rails for 
first quarter delivery, to Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; accessories to same supplier. 


Car Orders Placed 


Seaboard Air Line, 10 de luxe coaches to 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; cost about $500,000. 

St. Louis Southwestern, 50 flat cars to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 


York. 






Lifting and carrying operations make up a great 
part of your production labor. 
is made easy—-when labor is removed by overhead 
handling— your men are not quickly fatigued, 
hence they produce better work at a faster pace 
and a lower cost. 


When this work 


MonoRail equipment operates 


It is engineered 


If you require a single 


track with a few trolleys or a completely auto- 


obligation. 


matic system, their services are available without 





13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 





Locomotives Placed 


Boston & Maine, 10, five passenger ep. 
gines to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., and five freight 
locomotives to Lima Locomotive Works 
Lima, O. : 


Car Orders Pending 


Kennecott Copper Co., 
asked 

Western Pacific, 100 ballast, 50 freignt 
cars; bids Nov. 2 at San Francisco 


240 ore cars, bids 


Locomotives Pending 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacifi 
30 Lypes 4-8-4-freight locomotives 
Union Pacific, 20 Passenger locomotives: 

bids asked 


Wheeling & Lake Erie, 10 freight loco. 
motives; bids asked 
Fj 
Pipe Prices, Page 65 
Pittsburgh—An order for 30,330 


tons of 10-inch seamless line pipe 
has been placed by the Gulf Oil 
Corp., Pittsburgh, with National 
Tube Co. and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., both of Pittsburgh. National 
received approximately two-thirds of 
the order. The pipe, weighing about 
40 pounds to the foot, will be used 
for the construction of 13 loops to 
the main oil line from Jenks, Okla., 
to Dublin, Ind., and aggregates 287 
miles in length. 
Cleveland—-Demand for wrought 
pipe for industrial extension and re. 
pair work continues fairly active 
here. Jobbers stocks are normal, 
with little change in rate of turn- 
over. Prices on standard pipe remain 
unchanged, however, an advance of 


5 per cent went into effect Oct. 15 on 


cast iron fittings. Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, recently received 
an order from Michigan-Toledo Pipe 
Line Co. for 550 tons of 6-inch pipe 
for shipment to Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Chicago—Cast pipe shipments are 
fairly heavy and October deliveries 
are expected to be the largest in 
several months. Orders are fairly 


numerous, mainly for small lots. 
Prices are steady. 
New York—The only activity, 


aside from small orders, in the cast 
pipe market last week came from 
the treasury department procure- 
ment division, New York city, which 
took bids Oct. 15 on 500 tons of 6, 
8 and 12-inch sizes for various city 
projects. 

The resale pipe market remains 
highly unsettled, although it is hav- 
ing little or no influence on the 
primary market. Commercial pipe 
tonnage while not as active as 4a 
month ago is coming out in fair vol- 


ume. Little line pipe inquiry is 
noted. 
Boston—Most of the cast pipe 
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business is in carload lots, and no 
large projects are pending. The 
outstanding steel pipe project in- 
volves 1500 tons of 48-inch for the 
metropolitan district water supply 
commission, Boston, for which V. J. 
Grande, Roslindale, Mass., is gen- 
eral contractor. 

Youngstown, O.—-Steady inflow of 
moderate sized orders and releases 
on both buttweld and lapweld pipe 
continues to keep district well occu- 
pied. Seamless mills also are busy, 
largely on the smaller sizes; but no 
single large line pipe orders have 
been placed recently. Oil country 
goods demand continues satisfac- 
tory. 

Birmingham, Ala..-While lettings 
are not so frequent, cast pipe shops 
are still keeping up a fairly steady 
pace in production, averaging three 
to five days per week. No large 
contracts are pending. 

San Francisco—Improvement in 
demand for cast pipe is noted and 
a number of new projects are pend- 
ing. Oakland Calif., will take bids 
Oct. 21 for 965 tons of 6 to 10-inch. 
Walnut Creek, Calif., has taken 
bids on 383 tons of 6 and &-inch 
pipe. 

Seattle—Demand for cast pipe 
shows no improvement. Few speci- 
fications are out and delays are nu- 
merous in plans for proposed proj- 
ects. Willapa Valley, Wash., water 
district plans a $69,000 water sys- 
tem. Nashua, Mont., has voted a 
$50,000 bond issue for a sewer and 
water system involving cast pipe. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


540 tons, 4 to 6-inch, Garland, Utah, to 
unnamed interest. 

255 tons, 6-inch, Ignacio, Colo., to un- 
named interest. 

255 tons, 6-inch, Indian service depart- 
ment, Albuquerque, N. Mex., to un- 
named interest. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


30,300 tons, 10-inch seamless, Gulf Oil 
Corp., Pittsburgh, divided between 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and Na- 
tional Tube Co., both of Pittsburgh 

550 tons, 6-inch for Michigan-Toledo Pipe 
Line Co., to Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


965 tons, 6 to 10-inch, East Bay munici- 
pal utility district, Oakland, Calif.; 
bids Oct. 21. 

500 tons, treasury department, procure- 
ment division, New York; bids taken 
Oct. 15. 

383 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Wainut Creek, 
Calif.; bids opened. 

300 tons, Point Defiance improvement, 
Tacoma, Wash.; bids by state procure- 
ment officer, Seattle, soon. 

150 tons, fittings, Chicago sanitary dis- 
trict; Hanley & Co., Chicago, low for 
general contract. 

120 tons, 4 to 8-inch, Wild Cat Canyon 
project, Berkeley, Calif., for treasury 
department; bids opened. 
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Strip 
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Pittsburgh—Orders for strip steel 
in aggregate volume tended to level 
off somewhat last week after three 
to four weeks of progressive im- 
provement previously. Many mills 
are still faced with problems of de- 
liveries and backlogs awaiting roll- 
ing and are still probably at the 
heaviest point in six years. The 
market is quoted firmly at 1.95c, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for hot-rolled strip 
and 2.60c, Pittsburgh or Cleveland, 


base on strip coming off cold mills. 

Cleveland—Strip producers report 
heavy backlogs. One mill is com- 
pletely sold out for remainder of the 
year, on both hot and cold-rolled. 
New business continues active, ex- 
cept for high carbon cold-rolled, on 
which considerable speculative buy- 
ing was reported before the advance. 
No large orders have been placed 
recently, but miscellaneous demand, 
particularly from electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers, has been en- 
couraging. 

Chicago—Strip demand is gain- 
ing gradually, party as a result of 
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increasing automotive needs. Ship- 
ments to motor car plants are in- 
creasing less rapidly than had been 
anticipated, but better schedules are 
in sight. Specifications from miscel- 
laneous users’ show occasional 
gains. Producers are able to give 
delivery of about three weeks on 
hot-rolled strip, with shipments on 
cold-rolled material more extended 
in some instances. 
Boston—Demand _ for 
been maintained at a_ relatively 
high level! Buyers are desirous 
now of getting orders on books as 
protection against further delay 


strip has 
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in shipment. Many manufacturers 
wre in need of material for current 
requirements. Delivery generally 
ranges from a month upward. 

New York—Narrow strip tonnage 
is in fair demand with deliveries 
of hot-rolled available in two weeks. 
Automobile accessory manufactur- 
ers are the main support of the mar- 
ket. 

Philadelphia—Of all the leading 
flat-rolled products, narrow hot strip 
appears to be available for quick- 
est shipment. Two weeks and even 
better, are being offered by some 
leading mills. Demand in the local 
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Forward, America! 


ECOVERY is here and prosperity 

pauses on tiptoe before starting 
to swing it Of this we are sure, 
from recent observations in De- 
troit. One of the most important 
yet little recognized indices’ of 
prosperity is the size and tenor of 
a crowd of excavation-watchers. 
This profession in late years has 
suffered severe blows, principally 
due to lack of excavations, but the 
turn has come. At extensive dig- 
gings for the new Greyhound bus 
terminal in Detroit the other day, 
the crowd of noon-day onlookers 
was both dense and enthusiastic 
Their “ohs” and “ahs” spurred 
steam shovel operators to new 
heights (or should we say depths?) 
of dexterity. 

From casual observation we 
would say the hole was most work- 
manlike, and we venture the opin- 
ion that the future building will be 
quite a thing. 


Snapped Up 


A READER in Indiana who re- 
news his subscription cautions 
us to send copies to his home, be- 
cause the “boys” down at his plant 
grab up the issues to read before 
our subscriber has a chance to get 
at them. He says he is going to 
try to take up a collection from 
the boys for another subscription, 
and that will eliminate the diffi- 
culty. 


+ + * 


Data on Halfshell 


OT off the Penton presses is a 

new file of data sheets which 
give at a quick glance the com- 
plete picture of STEEL, from edi- 
torial, circulation and advertising 
angles. These sheets are the an- 
swer to prayers of advertising 
agency men and others who want 
to know a whole lot in a hurry 
about a publication. They repre- 
sent the most recent tour de force 
of our scales promotion staff, and 
their efforts have been met with 
a chorus of “Yeah, man” from a 
broad and representative group of 
business paper students. 

It is impossible to reproduce all 
comments but here are a few ex- 
cerpts which mav indicate the gen- 
eral tone: “Valuable for reference 
purnoses. . Compliment you 
hirhly on the method. Saves 
a lot of time. . . . Presentation ap- 





Effective and ef- 
Concise and complete 
Well prepared 
and very useful... . Adequate and 
convincing. . Compliment you 
on the neatness and compactness. 

.. The method of presenting 
basic information. . . Very under- 
standable and readable. Will 
be used constantly for reference.” 

If you are not convinced, let us 
know and we will be glad to mail 
you a set of these data sheets 
which present volumes of specifl« 
information about STEEL in a few 
pages. 


peals to us. 
ficient. . 
tabular data. 


Current Events Dept. 


NE hears plenty these days 

about taxes but, just as in 
Mark Twain's reference to the 
weather situation, nobody does 
anything about them. For exam- 
ple, a Chicago statistician, after 
many weeks of wrestling with 
pencils, calculators and_ statute 
books, reports the average Amer- 
ican family pays 2700 hidden taxes 
dailv. As Mr. Brisbane might say, 
that’s a lot of taxes. 

Everywhere, the tax collector is 
pictured as a giant ogre, intent on 
devouring the citizenry. Actually 
he is probably some harmless sort 
of fellow like Caspar Milquetoast 
who is merely obeying orders. 

Human nature and party politics 
being what they are, we believe 
it’s going to be a long while be- 
fore any sensible attitude toward 
taxation will develop in this coun- 
try. Meanwhile we will go on pay- 
ing through the nose and com- 
plaining in private. But there we 
go philosophizing again. 

As an interesting commentary on 
taxation, Louisiana recently com- 
memorated the birthday of the 
late Kingfish Long. On the occa- 
sion every single government of- 
fice closed its doors for the dav, 
with one exception—the depart- 
ment of tax collection. Why, they 
reasoned, make poor Huey rest un- 
easily in his grave? 


* * 


Harlem Touch 
EADLINE of the week: “Ah 
kin do some Truckin’ wit dis 
heah MonoTractor!” American 
Monorail Co. in STEEL for Oct. 5. 
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district remains spotty, but with! 
prices unchanged at 1.95c, Pitts.3 
burgh, or 2.26c, Philadelphia. Colg! 
strip is available at 2.60c, Pitts.” 
burgh, or 2.91c, Philadelphia. 
Youngstown, OO. Automotive 
strip needs, both wide and narrow, 
continue to grow. Mills are under” 
heavier pressure for deliveries and 
some complaints are being heard? 
from customers that desired deliy. | 
eries are falling behind. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh—New merchant price 
lists now state that joint or pool cars 
(minimum of 40,000 pounds) may 
be made up of orders from two or 
more purchasers to make a mixed 
carload for shipment to one destina- 
tion and that each purchaser will 
stand the expense of delivering his 
material from the car at destination 
to his store. Formerly, joint and 
poo! carloads had been differentiated 
to the extent that the former took 4 
a 10-cent extra over straight or 
mixed carloads and that pool cars 
were figured on a less-carload basing 
point price plus carload freight and 
stop-over charge. Apparently little 
test has developed since Oct. 1 on 
the new price of $2.05, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland, for standard 
wire nails, in view of the fact that 
shipments are still on the $1.90 mar- 
ket which was in effect in Septem- 
ber. 

Cleveland—Delivery on some wire 
products have been extended eight 
to ten weeks. This is particularly 
true of nails on which there was a 
S3 ton advance the first of th 
month; and on wire rods mainly be- 
cause the wire mills themselves 
have been absorbing output of the 
rod mills. While most consumers 
have been estimating their needs 
further ahead, some buyers who 
have insisted in waiting to the last 
minute, now find themselves with 
the serious problem of getting de 
liveries soon enough to satisfy their 
requirements. 

Boston—The volume of new busi- 
ness has fallen off considerably as 
buyers are taking delivery on the 
heavy tonnage booked before the 
price advance. 

Chicago—Steel wire demand is in- 
creasing despite the higher prices 
which became effective Oct. 1. While 
some buying was stimulated last 
month consumers are interested in 
obtaining supplies as promptly as 
possible, due to continued active 
consumption. Jobbers accumulated 
little additional stock during the tem- 
porary period of lower prices, end 
inventories are not regarded as ex 
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cessive. Manufacturers’ wire de- 
mand has been aided by expanding 
automotive schedules... The market 
generally is steady at 2.55c, Chicago, 
for plain wire and $2.10 for wire 
nails. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—-Leading among struc 
tural shape inquiries are 4300 tons 
for section 11 to the Sixth avenue 
subway, New York, 2650 tons for a 
municipal viaduct, Cincinnati, and 
1000 tons for an apartment house 
in New York. Bids on the 2500-ton 
job for alterations to the Emsworth, 
Pa., lock and dam opened last week 
at Pittsburgh, finding American 
Bridge Co. low at $715,800. Plain 
structural shapes are quoted firmly 
at 1.90c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Structural fabricators 
are having considerable difficulty in 
meeting consumers requirements, 
due to the delivery situation in most 
mills. Orders requiring small ton- 
nages continue active. The only 
large job let last week went to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, re- 
quiring 280 tons, for a sewage dis- 
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posal project, contract 91, that city. 
bids are due soon on both the Craw- 
ford and Huron county state high- 
way bridges, totaling a little over 
600 tons. 

Chicago—Private construction is 
better represented in new structural 
inquiries, though practically all of 
these involve individual lots of less 
than 100 tons. Cranes pending for 
various users will take 2700 tons 
of structurals. Operations of fab- 
ricators are off moderately, but 
shipments of plain material gen- 
erally are steady. 

Boston—-After a period in which 
public work was the only outlet for 
large individual tonnages, two new 
building projects have come to the 
fore. Albert Kahn Inc., New Cen- 
ter building, Detroit, is architect 
for the addition to the assembly 
plant for the Ford Motor Co. at 
Somerville, Mass. It is expected 
that bids will be called for soon. 
Plans for the Liberty Mutual build- 
ing, Boston, said to call for 1200 
tons of shapes, may be out for fig- 
uring within the next few weeks. 
Depending upon action of WPA and 
PWA officials, several large bridge 
projects, in addition to many small- 
er ones, may materialize before the 
first of the year. 

New York—-Demand for struc- 
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tural shapes, and new _ inquiries, 
have shown a _ noticeable decline 
during the past several weeks, qa 
condition which became more pro. 
nounced last week. Lettings totaled 
slightly more than 600 tons. While 
public work continues to dominate 
both inquiries and lettings, fabri. 
cators find encouragement in the 
fact that a little more business js 
coming from private sources. The 
Triboro authority is preparing plans 
for a bridge at Whitestone. 

Philadelphia—The placing of 1000 
tons for the du Pont plant in Baton 
Rouge, La., and inquiries for ap.- 
proximately 1400 tons of additional 
Pennsylvania state bridge work, 
are outstanding in structural mar- 
ket here. This bridge work is in 
addition to more than 2000 tons for 
Pennsylvania state, on which bids 
recently opened, and to the con- 
templated toll bridge at Easton, re. 
quiring 4600 tons of shapes. Con- 
siderable school work is under con- 
templation for later in the year, 
including the proposed Central high 
school here, which, it is estimated, 
will require close to 5000 tons of 
shapes. Shapes are unchanged at 
2.00c, Bethlehem, Pa., or 2.115c, Phil- 
adelphia; fabricated material prices 
continue unsettled. 

San Francisco Little or no im- 
provement is noted in demand for 
structural steel shapes and awards 
aggregated less than 2000 tons, 
bringing the total for the year to 
142,201 tons as compared with 96,- 
237 tons for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1935. 

Seattle—There were no _ large 
awards this week but shops are gen- 
erally busy and have numerous jobs 
in estimators’ hands. At least one 
local plant is preparing to bid on 
the proposed navy floating drydock 
for Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


1599 tons, state bridge, Lewiston, Me., to 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 
1200 tons, state highway bridge, Man- 
hattan county, Kansas, to Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
1000 tons, distillates plant for E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., for construction at Baton 
Rouge, La., to the Virginia Bridge & 





Shape Awards Compared 








Tons 

Week ended Oct. 16........ 10,435 
Week ended Oct. 9 ......... 20,455 
Week ended Oct. 2 ......... 19,345 
ee  — 16,100 
Weekly average, 1935 ...... 17,081 
Weekly average, 1936...... 22,304 
Weekly average, September 19,999 
Total to date, 1935 ........ 695,425 
*Total to date, 1936........ 936,769 

*Revised. 
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Iron Works, Roanoke, Va. 

550 tons, bridge, for Pennsylvania and 
Riverton railroads, South Amboy, N. J., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

530 tons, state highway bridge WPGM- 
10-C, North Platte, Nebr., to Omaha 
Steel Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

450 tons, Barbers Crossing and Neponset 
street bridges, Worcester, Mass., to 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

450 tons, state highway bridge, WPGM-2, 
Nebraska City, Nebr., to Omaha Steel 
Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

400 tons, 3-story factory, Continental Can 
Co. Inc. at Malden, Mass., to Joseph T 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago, through 
Austin Co., Cleveland. 

375 tons, overhead crossing, Thornton, 
w. Va., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

325 tons, new police court building, 
Washington, for District of Columbia, 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

320 tons, temporary bridge, Westches- 
ter avenue, New York, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

310 tons, building for McKeesport Daily 
News, McKeesport, Pa., to Ingalls Iron 
Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

310 tons, bridge No. 160-D, Stone county, 
Mississippi, to Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

980 tons, mill building, for Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

2980 tons, sewage disposal, contract 91, 
Cleveland, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

950 tons, high school, Dover, N. J., to 
Breen Iron Works, Newark, N. J. 

240 tons, railroad bridge WPGM-139-B, 
Coahoma county, Mississippi, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

235 tons, state highway bridge, Pulaski 
county, Missouri, to Stupp Bros. Bridge 
& Iron Works, St. Louis. 

225 tons, bridge over Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad and Raccoon creek, Newburg, 
W. Va., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

220 tons, state highway garage and cot- 
tage, Cleveland, to Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

190 tons, N. Y. C. grade crossing elimina- 
tion, Crittenden, N. Y., to Lackawanna 
Steel Construction Corp., Buffalo. 

180 tens, bridge for bureau of reclama- 
tien, specification 822-D, Yuma, Ariz... 
to unnamed interest. 

165 tons, boiler house, RCA-Victor Corp.. 
Camden, N. J., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Co., Eddystone, Pa. 

140 tons, paper mill, Sonoca Products Co., 
Garwood, N. J., to David Averill, New- 
ark, N. J. 

110 tons, market house, Philadelphia, 
through S. H. Levin, to Morris Wheeler 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

100 tens, Great Falls, Mont., post office. 
to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle; A. D 
Belanger, Seattle, general contractor 

100 tons, Pennsylvania state bridge in 
Lackawanna county, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


4390 tons, section 11, Sixth avenue sub 
way, New York. 

3000 tons, automobile ferry, including 
shapes and plates, state of Michigan 
bids in. 

2650 tons, viaduct, Cincinnati 

2500 tons, alterations to the Emsworth 
Pa. lock and dam on Ohio river 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. low 
on Oct. 14 bids to Pittsburgh federa! 
engineers at $815,800. Contract also 
includes 225 tons of steel castin=s. 7? 
tons of wrought iron plates and 33 tons 
of aluminum 

1199 tons. crossing at Denver, for city 
bids Oct. 20 


Octeber 19, 1936 
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1100 tons, steel piling, department of 
public works, Horace Harding boule- 
vard bridge, Queens, N. Y.; Arthur A 
Johnson Inc., New York, general con- 
tractor. 

1000 tons, apartment house, Riverside 
drive, New York. 

715 tons, state bridge, Chesterfield, N. H.: 
bids Oct. 22. 

700 tons, bridge, Deer Island, Me.: bids 
to be taken in November. Robinson & 
Steinman, consulting engineer 

500 tons, arch bridge, Hurricane, Utah 

500 tons, bridge, Warner-Sutton, N. H.: 
bids Oct. 22, Concord, N. H 

500 tons, Connecticut river bridge, West 
Lebanon, N. H.—Hartford, Vt.; bids 
Oct. 22 at Concord, N. H 

480 tons, bridge, Washington county, 
Utah, for state; bids Oct. 22. 

475 tons, bridge over Central Vermont 
tracks, Monson, Mass.; V. A. Gardetta, 
Ashley Falls, Mass., general contractor 

450 tons, state highway bridge, Crawford 
county, Ohio; bids Oct. 20. 

448 tons, through truss bridge, Center- 
Clearfield counties, Pennsylvania; Rice 
& Weidman, Lancaster, Pa., low at 
$107,690 in the Oct. 9 state letting. In- 
cluded, 52 tons of plain steel bars. 

430 tons, railroad bridge over highway, 
Braintree, Mass.; bids soon. 

400 tons, store, Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y., for Frederick Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids Oct. 19. 

400 tons, bridge over Pigeon creek, Cres- 
cent, Iowa, for Chicago & Northwestern 
railway. 

350 tons, state bridge No. 5365, East 
Grand Forks, Minn. 

350 tons, Fresno dam, Milk river project, 
Montana; bids to bureau of reclama- 
tion, Malta, Mont., Oct. 30. 


239 tons, two pony truss bridges, Indiana 





county, Pennsylvania; Farris Engineer- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, low at 898,919 in 
Oct. 9 state letting. Included, 57 tons 
of plain steel bars. 


328 tons, state bridge, Nashua river, Clin 


ton, Mass.; Antonio Pendiscio, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., general contractor 

300 tons, hangar, Hartford, Conn., for 
Treasury department, procurement di- 
vision; bids taken Oct. 21 at New 
Haven, Conn. 

293 tons, bridge, Durham— Lisbon, Me 
bids Oct. 21. 

288 tons, including piling, state project, 
Kittitas county, Washington; general 
contract to West Coast Construction 
Co., Seattle. 


250 tons, warehouse and storage build 


ings, A. C. Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich 

249 tons, steel sheet piiing, repairs to 
bridge foundations, Bradford county 
Pennsylvania; John H. Wickersham, 
Lancaster, Pa., low at $38,935 in Oct 
9 state letting 

220 tons, 2-story office building, Jersey 
City, N. J., for Wilmor Realty Co 

220 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Bellevue, O.; Freeman & Jones _ Inc., 
Cleveland, general contractor 

200 tons, operating bridge for Tennessee 
Valley authority, Sheffield, Ala 

194 tons, pony truss bridge, Cambria 
county, Pennsylvania; Altoona Con- 
struction Co., Bellwood, Pa., low at 
$58,159 in Oct. 9 state letting. In 
cluded, 33 tons of plain steel bars. 

180 tons, bridge, Crookston, Minn 

150 tons, apartment, Bronx, N. Y., for 
Joseph Sager syndicate; J. M. Felson, 
New York, architect. 

112 tons, Millbury-Sutton bridge, Mass.: 
New Haven Road Construction Co., 
New Haven, Conn., general contractor 





RAILROAD SAFETY 


via STAMPINGS 





 aoegeeee as with industry in general, are looking-up 

to the steel stamping as a combined economic and 
effective method of application to their equipment or 
product. This freight car step—a stamping by Parish— 
additionally serves a major safety factor by imparting 
a sharp, self-cleaning tread impervious to ice, snow, grease 
and wet shoe soles. 


Parish cites this example as but one of many improve- 
ments that have been brought about through an engineer- 
ing service that likewise belongs to you . .. May we serve? 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts., READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Semers Peterson Ce., 57 California St.. Sao Frameisce, Cal, 
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100 tons, store, Sears Roebuck & Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 

100 tons, Fairgrounds bridge, Springfield, 
Vt.; O. W. Miller, Springfield, Mass., 
general contractor. 

100 tons, Shrewsbury bridge, Grafton, 
Mass.; bids Oct. 20 at Boston. 

100 tons, standpipe, Avington, Mass.; bids 
Oct. 22. 

100 _—sittons, Pacific Electric Railroad 
Covina line bridge, United States en 
gineer office, Los Angeles; bids Oct. 21. 

100 tons, three bridges, Routt county, 
Colorado, for state; bids Oct. 20. 

Unstated tonnage, carline station bridge, 

1arleston, R. [.; bids Oct. 22 at Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Unstated tonnage, addition to assembly 
plant, Ford Motor Co. at Somerville, 
Mass.; bids soon. Albert Kahn Inc., 
Detroit, architect. 


einforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 65 


New York—-With the exception of 
smaller bookings which are largely 
for bridges in New Jersey, the mar- 
ket was relatively quiet. The price 
situation was still somewhat easy, 
although no test on particularly 
large tonnages has been reported. 
New inquiries are fewer in num- 
ber and total awards also are down. 

Cleveland—Mills are operating 
close to 70 per cent, in an effort to 
cut down heavy backlogs. Little 
reinforcing tonnage for road repair 
work has been reported the last 
two weeks, but some believe this 
should show some improvement in 
the near future. Most of the ton- 
nage in this district has come from 
miscellaneous sources. Prices re- 
main firm. 

Chicago—While new business has 
declined lately, bar distributors are 
in a position to continue heavy ship- 
ments for at least another 30 days. 
In some cases sellers have been 
forced to decline business because 
of inability to give early shipment. 
Deliveries generally are three to 
four weeks. Inquiries show but 
little slackening, though relatively 
small lots usually are involved. Or- 
ders for highway work in this and 
nearby states continue light. While 
prices are not rigidly held, the sold- 
out condition of some _ interests 
tends to stabilize quotations. 

Boston—A grade crossing elimina- 
tion award at Ashburnham, Mass., 
featured the market. A little more 
than 600 tons have come on the 
active pending list. Generally the 
demand has slackened and smaller 
jobs form the greater number of 
inquiries. The easy situation which 
prevailed on prices recently appar- 
ently has disappeared. 

Philadelphia—-Bar sellers report 
a sharp drop in government financed 
work, with the result that demand 
appears to be as slow as at any 
time this year. No awards of 100 
tons or over have been reported 
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here during the past week. Prices 
are fairly steady in the absence of 
any test. 

San Francisco The reinforcing 
bar market is active and 3328 tons 
were placed. To date this year 204,- 
028 tons have been booked, com- 
pared with 188,478 tons for the 
same period a year ago. The bureau 
of reclamation has awarde1 eleven 
projects located in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Arizona and Colo- 
rado involving 1234 tons. 

Seattle—Demand for reinforcing 
materials continues’ active, the 
week’s awards totaling 600 tons, 
taken by the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Seattle. The local mill is also ship- 
ping heavy tonnages to the Bonne- 
ville dam under a contract awarded 
last year, totaling over 15,000 tons. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


645 tons, substructure, pier No. 19, San 
Francisco, to Soule Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

450 tons, Bellingham, Wash., high school, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle; Hen- 
drickson-Alstrom Co., Seattle, general 
contractors. 

400 tons, warehouse and office for Cof- 
fin, Redington Co., San Francisco, to 
Truscon Steel Co., San Francisco. 

220 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Ashburnham, Mass., to Concrete Steel 
Co., New York, through G. Rossie & 
Son, Leominster, Mass. 

196 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,094-A, Laguna, Colo., to Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

178 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42.090-A, Laguna, Colo., to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. 

173 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,088-A, Potholes, Calif., to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

148 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,084-A, Potholes, Calif., to 
Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

148 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,089-A, Potholes, Calif., to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

131 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,086-A, Potholes, Calif., to un- 
named interest. 

125 tons, addition to plant of Washing- 
ton Co-Operative Egg _ association, 
Seattle, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seat- 
tle; P. P. Gjarde, Seattle, general con- 
tractor. 

113 tons, highway work in Kittitas and 
Clallam counties, Washington, for 
state, to unnamed interests. 

100 tons, plant for American Celanese 
Corp., Cumberland, Md., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 16 ....... 3,002 
Week ended Oct. 9 ......... 6,722 
Week ended Oct. 2 ......... 3,258 
This week, 1035 ........... 10,246 
Weekly average, 1935 ...... 6,862 
Weekly average, 1936 .. .. 6,615 
Weekly average, September — 6,987 
Total to date, 1935 ......... 291,922 
Total to date, 1936 ........ 277,826 





100 tons, bridges in Linn and in Wallowa 
counties, Oregon, for state, to unnamed 
interests. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1750 tons, lining and roof for University 
Mound reservoir, San Francisco; bids 
advanced to Oct. 29. 

1370 tons, three Pennsylvania state high- 
way bridges; bids to be opened Oct. 
23. One bridge requiring 770 tons wil} 
be built in Butler county, and another 
involving 200 tons in Tioga county, 

865 tons, Fresno dam, Milk river project, 
Montana; bids by bureau of reclama- 
tion, Malta, Mont., Oct. 30. 

615 tons, substructure, pier No. 9, San 
Francisco; general contract to A. w. 
Kitchen, San Francisco. 

499 tons, crossing at Denver; bids Oct. 
20. 

280 tons, Rockaway Beach boulevard, 
Queens, New York, for marine parkway 
authority; bids Oct. 30. 

266 tons, highway work in San Juan 
county, New Mexico; bids Oct. 21. 
230 tons, Boise project, Idaho, bids by 
bureau of reclamation, Ontario, Oreg., 

Oct. 23. 

190 tons, oil storage tank, Chelsea, Mass., 
for Metropolitan Coal Co., Boston. 
169 tons, two bridges, Malden-Revere, 
Mass.; C. J. Maney Bros., Boston, gen- 

eral contractor. 

163 tons, bridge, Warrick, R. I.; bids 
taken Oct. 14. 

158 tons, highway work in San Diego 
county, California, for state; bids Oct 
29. 

129 tons, bridge, Delta county, Colorado, 
for state; bids Oct. 23. 

125 tons, for housing project at Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Ring Construction Co., Min- 
neapolis, low. 

120 tons, Washington state highway 
work, Kittitas county; F. G. Redmon, 
Yakima, Wash., general contractor. 

100 tons, state overpass, Boston & Al- 
bany railroad, Grafton, Mass.; bids Oct. 
20. 

100 tons, crossing, Mountain Home coun- 
ty, Idaho, for state; bids Oct. 23. 

100 tons, highway work, Torrance coun- 
ty, New Mexico, for state; bids Oct. 21. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh—The recent drastic re- 
ductions of size extras on the small- 
er dimensions of cold-finished carbon 
steel rounds have affected only a 
minor percentage of tonnage. In 
turn, there have been no changes 
in extras on the more popular sizes 
of rounds, or in flats, squares or 
hexagons. However, it is felt that 
the establishment of the new quan- 
tity deduction bracket at 150 tons 
and over for single shipment of a 
single size is an inducement to larg- 
er buyers and also permits the cold- 
finished bar producers to set up 
steadier producing schedules. The 
present market of 2.35c, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base for 10,000 to 19,999 
pounds is meeting a test on present 
sales, which are, however, not up 
to the comparable September vol- 
ume. 
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wa pig iron. Malleable has been in- have ordered additional tonnages. 
ned : creased $1 and foundry grades 50 Birmingham, Ala.—A little ton- 
ig ron cents a ton. This is the first change nage of pig iron for delivery this 
since Holland devaluated her cur- quarter has been booked. Spot or- 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 66 rency earlier in the month, the other ders, however, continue the rule. 
ai Pittsburgh—Water shipments of increase, a flat advance of $1 a Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
side ig iron are increasing, due to the ton on all grades, coming a day or Co. blew in two Ensley furnaces 
acare of some nonintegrated mills so before the devaluation was made. making six active. 
gh to build up inventories before the Domestic sales over the past week Toronto, Om. Demand for mer- 
aa riverways are frozen over. A num- appeared more lively, due in part to chant pig iron continues to improve. 
her per of local repair jobs scheduled by prospects of higher prices. Sales last week exceeded 1000 tons. 
>. the federal engineers for late this Buffalo — Buffalo furnaces are Local blast furnace representatives 
ect, month and November may prove an making large shipments of iron by state that orders for last quarter 
Ke early hindrance to water shipments. barge canal and lake this month, delivery have increased over earlier 
san Cleveland—The increasing pos- ¢Stimating their movement for the deserts this year, and anqUuITseS AFG 
¥, sibility of a car shortage, has caused _—~PeTiod at 25,000 to 30,000 tons. Yard = @Ppearing cor hetter tonnage then 
. much concern among pig iron pro- stocks at merchant establishments formerly. Prices are firm. 
ducers and consumers. Buyers con- are being held at a minimum, as 
rd, tinue to order well ahead because producers endeavor to move as 
vay of the possible advance in prices for much tonnage as possible by water S 
first quarter. Shipments during before navigation ends. October Crap 
lan September were considerably more shipments are likely to be the best 
by than in the similar period preceding oa pooh cea ial ora <a noe er Scrap Prices, Page 67 
. ; are é >, a er is being made 
, ea | Pittsburgh By contrast with 
ve will exceed September by a com- Camenat A Sayin: wevemnem pn —— errs _——— 
fortable margin. Majority of auto 4S appeared in the pig iron mar- pron geass abel negara 
re, iin howe teow resumed fall ket, based on the continued talk tone as far as consumer interest is 
en- operations. of a possible price advance this concerned. The fact, however, that 
‘a Chicago—While pig iron sellers @arter. Many melters are cover- mills are mang: clone ” 13,000 
already have booked sufficient fourth ing for the remainder of the year, — be — — oe Pages 
*g0 quarter business to assure them of and SOM! APS .CHETINE CONTACTS ae ve sola 2 rg cote 
om the heaviest shipments for any quar- Which include a carryover into 1937. Continuation Ca ae 
ter this year, additional orders are Shipments are moderately heavier brokers show willingness to sell No. 
do, in prospect. Some foundries under- than last month. 1 steel into consumption at $18, melt- 
estimated requirements, while in a St. Louis—Continued heavy con. €Ts are not Interested. The Penn- 
7 iGiats ebiitionl buying te bethe sumption, talk of price advance and sylvania railroad’s recent list is un- 
ab do 0 tenelt of ramors of higher prospective heavy requirements for derstood to have brought around 
me prices. Stocks of both consumers the late fall and winter have stimu- _ $18.30 to $18.40 on No. 1 steel, de- 
on and producers are only moderate lated purchasing of pig iron. Pur- nvenen: : : 
and the blowing in of additional chasing so far this month has been Cleveland—Buying of No. 1 heavy 
Al- int tuners dure the t 60 at a higher rate than in September steel scrap has become somewhat 
ct. , ng hives and sales are well _ diversified more difficult at prevailing quota- 
days is not unlikely. Foundry sellin ; nhs “ny ' “esi chevtain 
‘ sthedules are increasin ian te Numerous smail users who _ had tions, but the inflow of materials 
” heavier automotive postal though covered for all 1936 requirements, continues steady. In adjoining dis- 
i jobbing plants also are busier. Prices 
a. are firm. 
Boston—Although sales of pig \\ 7 
iron during the first half of Octo- iM RIVITO R 
ber have declined somewhat over the té 
latter part of September, some foun- 4 
dries are buying larger stocks than , Feeds and Sets SOLID Rivets 
- previously in anticipation of an in- Automatically 
iL crease. Sellers generally are of the 
- opinion that current purchases are ~ due WORK is placed over the 
. not for price protection. ~~ locator in the anvil. The rivet 
In Philadelphia—Rumors of an_ in- is fed automatically into the jaws 
es crease of at least 50 cents a ton in which are carried down by the ram. 
es domestic iron in the near future The head is formed underneath the 
or persist, with a result that consumers work. A gain in strength from 10% 
at are ordering more freely. The pos- to 19% is accomplished (over that 
n- sibility of an increase is strength- of other type rivet joints.) 
ns ened by further increases in Royal 
. Dutch pig iron within the past week, May we send you literature des- 
2: ranging from 50 cents to $1 a ton cribing further the many advantages 
d- and are in addition to the flat in- , of this machine? 
1p crease of $1 a ton announced two 
me | (Weeks ago. » THE TOMKINS-JOHNSON CO. 
IS: _New York An increase in domes- >» 611 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Michigan 
99 uc pig iron prices shortly is con- European Office 
nt sidered probable, with a shortage of GASTON E. MARBAIX. Lid.. Vincent House 
1p iron likely this winter. Strengthen- Bin y, tS tis Lo do SW 1 En send 
yI- ing belief in likelihood of a domestic ee ee ee ee 
Increase is the further advance 
within the past week in Royal Dutch 
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tricts there is some restriction on 
shipments to check demurrage. In 
the valley district there is consid- 
erable scrap on cars on plant side- 
tracks since mill storage yards are 
well filled. Meanwhile, scrap keeps 
on flowing into the Cleveland-Lorain 
district from upper lake ports via 
lake. 

While trade sentiment at the mo- 
ment is somewhat easier, quotations 
remain unchanged both in Cleveland 
and Youngstown markets. 

Chicago—Scrap prices are steady, 
with the tone of the market general- 
ly continuing firm. The recent pe- 
riod of easiness has failed to weak- 
en prices, and dealers are paying 
moderately higher figures in cover- 
ing orders than a short time ago. 
Scrap is coming out in no more than 
sufficient volume to cover orders. 
Railroad offerings are light, few lists 
having appeared. Heavy melting 
steel nominally continues $16.00 to 
$16.50. 

Boston—-Demand from mills is 
easing, although supplies are not too 
plentiful. Demand is strongest for 
No. 2 steel. Two price changes, up- 
ward 25 cents a ton to $7.00 flat 
for cast borings for chemical use, 
and the other downward 25 cents on 
stove plate to $7.00 to $7.25, were 
effective last week. 

New York—The scrap market was 
comparatively quiet last week, with 
prices unchanged and demand show- 
ing no increase. The devaluation 
of the lira apparently has caused 
Italian buyers to postpone placing 
of new contracts. 

Philadelphia—Steel scrap _ prices 
again are unchanged with the gen- 
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eral tone of the market easier. This 
it attributable chiefly to reduced re- 
quirements by some larger integrat- 
ed mills, due to expanding use of 
hot metal and to sharp falling off 
of export demand. With respect to 
the former reason, it is said that 
the requirements of outside scrap 
at two large consuming units have 
in recent weeks declined fully 50 per 
cent, without any decline in the 
amount of steel ingots produced. 
Buffalo—Strong demand for scrap 
is coming from dealers who have 
large contracts still to be filled in 
spite of lack of buying for several 
weeks. Minor reactions in other 
markets have placed local bids for 
material more nearly in line in out- 
side producing centers and scrap 
is moving here in larger volume, 
especially by rail. It is claimed lo- 
cal steel works have bid $16.50 or 
possibly a little more for railroad 
material, but have made no such 
offer to dealers. Low phosphorus 
grades, short steel rails and nu- 
merous other specialties continue to 
soar as dealers make purchases for 
shipment on orders. Melt continues 
heavy and early buying of many 
grades is anticipated. 
Detroit—Heavy demand for water 
shipment of cast iron borings and 
mixed borings and turnings for 
Cleveland has caused brokers to ad- 
vance their buying prices for local 
dock delivery and in frequent cases 
$9.75 and $10 have been paid. For 
local consumption, however, the last 
tonnage purchase was at $9.50. In 
other grades, including heavy melt- 
ing, hydraulic compressed and No. 
2 steel, continued evidences of 
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strength are gathering ground and 
No. 1 steel and hydraulic compressed 
at $14.50 to $15 seem firmer than 
two weeks ago. 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices are firm. 
er with dealers holding materials 
tightly in anticipation of more ae. 
tive buying. Some business was 
done last week in neighboring cen. 
ters, adding strength. A list of the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad in. 
cluded 6000 tons with a large pro- 
portion of No. 1 rails, sold for reroll. 
ing. Other bids confirmed quota- 
tions. Rejections are more frequent 
on No. 2 steel. Shipment of mate. 
rial by barge to up-river mills con- 
tinues in fair volume. 

St. Louis-—-Aside from the pur. 
chase of a fair-sized tonnage of 
heavy melting steel by a local mill 
buying of iron and steel scrap is 
negligible. The tonnage taken was 
for delivery over the next 60 days 
at current quotations, but slightly 
above the last previous purchase by 
this interest. 

Seattle Japanese buyers are 
again showing interest, some busi- 
ness having been placed. Exporters 
find that Oriental purchasers _hesi- 
tate to meet c.i.f. prices, which have 
been raised, due to higher freight 
rates. Dealers are buying all avail- 
able tonnages but because of contin- 
ued mill and foundry buying on a 
considerable scale tidewater stocks 
are low. Prices are unchanged. 

Toronto, Ont.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap dealers have revised buying 
prices. Local dealers state that the 
demand for scrap is active with most 
lines showing better volume. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 68 


New York—Contrary to conditions 
that have prevailed in previous 
years, sales of warehouse products 
have declined during the first two 
weeks of October, and sellers are 
of the opinion that the market does 
not display as much strength as it 
did about 60 days ago. Manufac- 
turers of toys are ordering larger 
amounts of strip for stampings. 

Cleveland—General warehouse re- 
quirements continue at the active 
pace set through September. Little 
variation in sales has been noticed, 
except in those items which mills 
have abnormally heavy backlogs. 
Jobbers’ stocks are in much better 
condition than majority of con- 
sumers. Recent price advances, cor- 
responding to mill increases, have 
met with little opposition. 

Chicago—-Warehouse_ sales have 
recovered in those sections where a 
moderate slump accompanied the ap- 
plication of higher prices Oct. 1. 
Total volume approximates that of 
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September, with some _ additional 
improvement anticipated soon. 

Boston—-A steady volume of sales 
js noted with conditions more or 
jess unchanged during the past 
three months, despite the recent 
price advance. Increased demand 
from machine shops has caused cold- 
finished steels to lead sales and 
structural shapes have also shown 
a slight improvement. 

Philadelphia—October is proving 
one of the best months this year for 
local iron and steel distributors. The 
situation is unchanged with respect 
to base prices but is featured by 
revision in quantity differentials on 
bars to correspond with the mill re- 
visions recently announced. 

Detroit—Jobbers of finished steel 
products are finding business as 
good as during September and Au- 
gust. 

Cincinnati—Sales from warehouse 
are being stimulated by slower mill 
deliveries. Needs of regular cus- 
tomers are expanding. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 

St. Louis—Iron and steel ware- 
house business so far this month 
has maintained the same average 
daily rate as in September. De- 
mand is well diversified. A slight 
recession in demand for building 
materials, including § shapes, is 
noted, but this has been more than 
offset by requirements of the gen- 
eral manufacturing trade. railroad 
and machine shops and the coal 
mining and oil industries. 

Seattle—-Warehouse business con- 
tinues active, practically on a level 
with a month ago, and showing 
gains over last year. Heavy plates 
for shipyard work and boiler repairs 
are moving in good volume, and 
bars and sheets lead other out-of- 
stock items. Increased demand 
from private buyers is noticeable. 
Prices generally are steady. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 65 


Specifications appearing in the 
market for semifinished steels in 
the form of rerolling billets, sheet 
bars, blooms and slabs recorded a 
decrease last week. Total tonnage 
on specifications is still at a high 
level and gives evidence of little de- 
cline. In fact, unfilled bookings of 
Sheet and tin plate producers are 
such that these finishing mills will 
be active takers of sheet bars for 
at least the balance of fourth quar- 
ter. Shipments against the former 
$30 per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, market 
on sheet bars, billets and slabs have 
about been completed and the next 
few weeks will see a test on the 
higher fourth-quarter market of $32, 
Pittsburgh. In order to accommo- 
date the former West Leechburg 
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Steel Co.’s demands for billets, Alle- 
gheny Steel Co. has placed in opera- 
tion two open-hearth furnaces with 
a combined capacity of 7000 tons 
monthly that were part of the West 
Penn Steel Co. property acquired 
in 1929 and which had not been used 
in the interim. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 68 


London—(By Cable)—Steelworks 
in Great Britain in September made 
a new all-time record by producing 
1,027,000 gross tons of steel ingots 
and castings. This compares with 
872,700 tons in August. Setting new 
all-time steel production records 
started in March when 980,100 tons 
were turned out and in April a fur- 
ther peak was reached with 984,200 
tons. 

In spite of this high mark demand 
continues greater than domestic 
makers can meet and billet mills 
are sold to the end of the year. In- 
creased imports of steel from the 
Continent are relieving the situation 
to some degree. Several domestic 
producers are out of the market and 
all steel-producing departments are 
operating at the fullest rate possible. 


Pig iron production for September 
totals 650,800 gross tons, from 111 
stacks, compared with 635,800 tons 
in August, from 109 stacks. This is 
not a record as several previous 
months have shown production of 
more than 660,000 tons. Pig iron 
supplies are being rationed to con- 
sumers and imports from Russia, 


India and the Continent are easing 
the situation. Domestic contracts 
are being accepted at current prices 
to the end of March. 

The Continent finds export trade 
is increasing. The French domestic 
market is reviving. 

Both imports and exports of steel 
and iron products in Great Britain 
in September showed decided in- 
crease over those of August. Exports 
gained 17,123 tons, from 165,900 
tons in August to 183,023 tons in 
September. Imports were 141,800 
tons in August and 165,337 tons in 
September, a growth of 23,537 tons. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 67 


New York—Reflecting strong de- 
mand on the other side, as well as 
in this country, and increasing the 
ocean freight rates, chrome ore has 
been advanced. Turkish chrome ore, 
52 per cent concentrates is now 
$22.50 to $23.00, cif. gross ton; 
48 to 49 per cent concentrates, 
$19.50 to $20; 48 to 49 per cent lump 
ore $19.50 to $20; and 45 per cent 
lump ore $17.25 to $17.75; and 44 
per cent lump ore, $16 to $16.25. 

Indian refractory chrome ore, 44 
to 47 per cent has been increased to 
$16.50 to $17.50 and Transvaal, 45 
per cent to $17.50. 

Ore prices in general are strong 
with further increases in iron ore 
expected to be announced shortly. 
An acute shortage developed on the 
other side, as a result of heavy con- 
sumption and the stoppage of sup- 
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plies from Spanish mines due to 
civil war in Spain. 

Cleveland—Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association reports dock bal- 
ances as of Oct. 1. amounting to 
4,422,187 tons, compared with 4,- 
956,828 on the same date last year. 
Receipts for the season to Oct. 1, at 
lower lake ports, were 22,909,888 
tons, against 15,255,751 for the same 
period in 1935. Shipments to in- 
terior furnaces to Oct. 1, were 17,- 
948,763 against 11,029,224 tons last 
year. 

With the acquisition of the steam- 
er G. G. BARNUM from the Tomlin- 
son line, Cleveland-Cliffs fleet now 
stands at 23 ships. 

John Geistman of Duluth recently 
acquired two more barges, the Geo. 
H. Coruiss and the Martua, from 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. This 
deal makes the second within a 
week Geistman has closed with the 
Pittsburgh company for the trans- 
fer of barges. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—-Tin plate orders for 
immediate consumption by canmak- 
ers have shown some decline in vol- 
ume, but in their place has been the 
appearance of some sizable 1937 
requirements from one or two lead- 
ing canmakers. The latter type of 
business, which can be rolled at 
mills’ late fall convenience, has 
therefore not added to immediate 
backlogs. The result has been that 
the delivery situation on tin plate 
for immediate consumption has been 
less acute. The market at $5.25 per 
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base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, is quot- 
ably unchanged and no announce- 
ment has been made yet on the 1937 
price. 

New York Anticipating _ still 
heavier demand some smaller inde- 
pendent canmakers are considering 
laying in stocks of tin plate for next 
year to avoid delivery complica- 
tions. Such a development might 
tend to support sales during the 
normally lean winter season. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 65 


Bolt and nut demand continues ac- 
tive with small gains in consump- 
tion. Requirements of farm imple- 
ment manufacturers are broadening 
in some directions, while increased 
activity at railroad repair shops also 
is reflected in specifications. Needs of 
freight car builders are steady. Rivet 
demand from structural fabricators 
is slightly less active, but continues 
heavier than a year ago. Some ir- 
regularity still is noted in prices. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 65 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, is 
preparing to operate the last of its 
four by-product coke oven batteries 
at its Lorain, O., works. Each of the 
batteries is composed of 52 ovens 
and the fourth unit, which will likely 
be placed in operation in about a 
month, has not been used for a 
number of years. There are now few 
by-product ovens owned by steel 
producers in the mid-west which are 
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not operating, due to the fact that 
the heavy call for metalluryica} 
coke continues, and that the domes. 
tic season on coke is now gaining 
headway. While a number of bee. 
hive coke oven units are being 
made ready for production, which 
will take place within the next few 
weeks, shipments of standard fur. 
nace grade are still exceptionally 
heavy. The beehive coke market of 
$3.75 to $4 a ton for standard fur. 
nace grade seems firm. 

Foundry coke shipments at Chi. 
cago are increasing as additional 
plants increase operations. Gains 
are noted among jobbing foundries 
as well as producers of automotive 
castings. There are no surplus sup- 
plies of foundry coke. 

Demand for domestic coke is in- 
creasing and production and ship. 
ments at all centers are being held 
practically at capacity to meet re. 
quirements. Prices are steady and 
firm. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 66 


New York—A heavy tonnage of 
ferromanganese continues to move 
into consumption. Some sellers re- 
port that shipments this month may 
be the largest so far this year. With 
further heavy steel production ex- 
pected, ferromanganese sellers look 
for little falling off before Decem- 
ber. Prices are strong at $75, duty 
paid, Atlantic and Gulf ports. Do- 
mestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per 
cent, is also moving actively at un- 
changed price of $26, Palmerton, 
Pa., on quantities up to 50 tons and 
$24 on lots of 50 tons and over. 


Quicksilver 


New York—The domestic quick- 
silver market is quiet and _ prices 
are unchanged with small lots of 
15 to 25 flasks quoted nominally 
$91 to $92 per 76-pound flask. Sell- 
ers state lots of 15 to 25 flasks are 
not obtainable and report smaller 
lots of around five flasks are com- 
manding as high as $95 per flask. 
Supplies are none too large. Un- 
confirmed reports from abroad state 
that recent negotiations in Paris 
have resulted in a decision to end 
the quicksilver cartel, of which It- 
aly and Spain were members. 


Many Steel Types Imported 


Arrival at Philadelphia of 249 
tons of pig iron from British India 
and 142 tons of steel tubes from 


Sweden were included in iron and 


steel importations during the week 
ended Oct. 10. Other arrivals in- 
cluded 40 tons of ferromanganese 
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and 10 tons of ferrochrome from 
Japan; 47 tons of structural shapes 
and 31 tons of diamond plates from 
Belgium; and 27 tons of cold-drawn 
steel wire, 24 tons of steel forgings, 
99 tons of steel bars and eight tons 
of steel billets, all from Sweden. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 66 


New York Last week brought 
the first rise in lead since the first 
weeks of the year, the leading seller 
quoting a $1 a ton advance, but all 
interests did not immediately fol- 
low suit. This, together with gath- 
ering strength in foreign copper, 
prepared a bullish setting for Sep- 
tember copper statistics, which 
showed a marked reduction in 
stocks. Buoyant sentiment followed 
and all the major metal markets 
except tin closed the week in an 
atmosphere of strength. 

Copper —— Buying continued at 
a steady pace and release of high- 
ly favorable September statistics 
failed to stampede consumers into 
hedging against an early price 
rise. Quotations were strong but op- 
posing price policies of leading 
sellers obviated an advance. Prices 
abroad hit new highs for the past 
five years. 

Lead — Active consumer inter- 
est continued to feature the market 
even after the $1 a ton boost by the 
leading seller. All sellers booked 
heavy tonnages and a move upward 
on the part of those interests which 
did not immediately follow the 
lead in raising prices was regarded 
as imminent. 

Zinc — Little fresh buying ap- 
peared for zinc and all prices held 
unchanged. Consumers generally 
are well covered on their immediate 
and early needs. Sellers still have 
considerable unfilled orders on their 
books. 

Tin — Primarily reflecting con- 
tinued delays in negotiations on re- 


newal of tin output restrictions by 
the International Tin committee 
had a depressing effect on the tin 
market and Straits spot metal 
closed the week nearly a full cent 
lower than a week ago. 


Equipment 


Seattle Dealers report demand 
well maintained despite the late sea- 
son and inquiry indicates further 
buying. Public projects call for 
many items, especially motors and 
pumping units. Star Machinery Co., 
Seattle, will build a steel warehouse 
involving a crane and craneway. 


Chicago—Requests for prices on 
machine tools are appearing from 
railroads in increasing number. 
While this information is being 
sought for budget-making purposes, 
the increased interest is taken to 
indicate the likelihood of an upturn 
in equipment buying by the carriers 
over coming months. Railroad shops 
have been more active this year than 
in any of the preceding several 
years and while machinery pur- 
chases have shown some improv- 
ment, additional buying will be nec- 
essary to permit a continuation of 
present operations. Machine tool 
inquiries elsewhere are well main- 
tained, while orders are steady. Pur- 
chases are made up principally of 
small individual lots, with few large 
lists appearing. October sales are 
expected to approximate those of 
September. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. has closed on several items for 
its Pittsburgh plant, with some tools 
still pending for the new Spring- 
field, Ill, works. Small tool buying 
continues active. 


American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago, has acquired Eastern Steel 
Castings Inc., Newark, N. J. The 
latter’s plant which formerly was 
owned by the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co., will continue to be 
operated. 
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Ohio 


BEDFORD, O. — City is having plans 
drawn for sewage disposal plant to cost 
$247,000. PWA grant has been allocated. 
Consulting engineer is R. F. McDowell, 
Chester-Twelfth building, Cleveland. 


COLDWATER, O. — Village plans to 
build sanitary sewer system. Bond issue 
of $15,000 will be submitted to voters at 
November election. Burgess & Niple, 568 
East Broad street, Columbus, O., are 
consulting engineers. 


COLUMBUS, O.—City is taking bids 
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on installation of gas holder in sewage 
treatment works at an estimated cost 
of $50,000. Bids are due at noon, Nov. 
20. 

HAMILTON, O. City will remodel 
light plant at a cost of about $50,000 
Russell P. Price is city manager. Plans 
are now being prepared, will be ready 
for bids in about six weeks. 


LAKEWOOD, O.—City plans to im- 
prove its sewage plant by construction 
involving digestion tanks, gas collecting 
equipment, detriter and chlorinating ap- 
paratus. Cost is estimated at about 
$150,000. Consulting engineer is R. F. 








McDowell, 
Cleveland. 


LIMA, O.—City plans improvements on 
waterworks to the extent of about $3600. 
E. A. Smith is waterworks superintend- 
ent. 

MARION, O.—Defiance Pressed Steel 
Co. has completed negotiations with the 
chamber of commerce for moving its 
factory to Marion. 


MILLERSBURG, O. Village plans to 
construct sewage disposal and treat- 
ment plant. Bond issue of $34,000 will 
be submitted to voters at November elec- 
tion. Arnold, Rosch & Hartline, New 


Chester-Twelfth building, 


Philadelphia, O., are consulting engi- 
neers. 
NELSONVILLE, O. City has com- 


pleted plans for improving light plant 
and water works, including replacement 
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of boiler and addition of engine and gen- 
erator unit. Cost of work will be $80,000. 
B. M. Coakley, Nelsonville, is consult- 
ing engineer. 

NEWTON FALLS, O.—Village plans 
new electric power plant and distribution 
system. Will advertise for bids Oct. 16. 
Dana M. Bailey Jr. is mayor. Cost will 
be about $165,000 


NORWALK, O.—City plans extension 
to municipal light plant, including in- 
stallation of 2500-kilowatt turbine, sur- 
face condenser, condensing pumps and 
other accessory equipment, total to cost 
$100,000. 


OSBORN, O.—Village voters approved 
bond issue of $48,500 at special election 
Sept. 22, to be used as part of cost of 
construction of $140,000 sewage disposal 
plant, rest of cost coming from PWA 
A. M. Jones is mayor, F. J. Cellarius En- 
gineering Co. engineer, 36 East First 
street, Dayton, O. 


PAINESVILLE, O.—Ohio Rubber Co., 
in Willoughby, has started work on two 
new buildings to cost $20,000. 


PAINESVILLE, O.—City will expand 
municipal power plant by spending close 
to $100,000 on new boiler, stoker, and 
auxiliary equipment. 

PAINESVILLE, O Industrial Rayon 
Corp., West Ninety-eighth and Walford 
streets, Cleveland, has purchased a site 
for a $7,500,000 manufacturing plant, to 
manufacture rayon yarn. Work will be 
started as soon as possible. H. B. Kline 
is vice-president in charge of plant op- 
erations 


PARKMAN, O.—City will build water 
supply and sewage disposal system. Miss 
LaVerna Hopkins is clerk in charge 

PORT CLINTON, O. Village will 
take a referendum at November elec- 
tion on issuing $219,000 in bonds for 
power plant and constructing or pur- 
chasing distribution system. Fred Slau- 
terbeck is mayor 


SMITHVILLE, O Village plans con- 
struction of new waterworks plant to 
cost $16,000, and voters will pass on the 
proposal at the November = election 
Mayor is H. M. Yoder. 
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TOLEDO, O. - 
works at a cost of $686,794. 


Michigan 


ALBION, MICH.—Malleable Iron Co 
plant damaged by fire to the extent of 
$1000. 


BRECKENRIDGE, MICH.—Village has 
completed plans for $40,000 waterworks 
system. 

DETROIT — Buffalo Steel Corp., 7338 
Woodward avenue, has been incorporated 
by Sol Edelman, 2250 South LaSalle 
Gardens, to buy and sell steel. 


DETROIT — Guardian Sheet Steel 
Corp. has been incorporated by Carl 
Fidler, 3737 Boston boulevard, to whole- 
sale sheet steel. 

DETROIT General Welding Co., 
2030 West First street, has been incor- 
porated by John S. Hakalow, 13725 La- 
Salle boulevard, to weld automobile 
parts. 

GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—City has ap- 
proved a proposed extension to the muni- 
cipal power plant, including diesel- 
generator unit, at a cost of about $175,- 
000. 


HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—Herb Mil- 
ler  Inc., 12535 Woodward avenue, 
Highland Park, has been incorporated 
by Herbert R. Miller, Palmetto Hotel, 
Detroit, to engage in manufacturing. 


PECK, MICH.—Plans for construction 
of $30,000 village water system, have 
been completed by Francis Engineering 
Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

PORT HURON, MICH. Port Huron 
Brass Foundry Co., 326 Griswold street, 
has been incorporated by Irving Weiss, 
1430 Nineteenth street, to conduct a 
general foundry. 

SOUTH LYON, MICH.—City to start 
work on construction of sewer system 
and disposal plant before November 15 
Cost is estimated at $56,830. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS—P. R. Mallory & Co 


Inc., makers of tungsten products, to 


4O years experience in 
building tube mills. 


500 Thomson Ave. 





City will improve water 





build plant addition at 3029 East Wagp- 
ington street at a cost of $80,000. 


PORTLAND, IND.—City has let gen. 
eral contract for power and light project 
to Yost Brothers, Decatur, Ill., on a big 
of $33,615.80. 


Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Van Norman 
Machine Tool Co. will spend $40,000 jn 
equipping its new plant 


New York 


GREECE, N. Y. City will construct 
a disposal plant and sanitary sewer 
system at an estimated cost of $1,110,000, 
for which a grant of $499,500 has been 
made by WPA. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y.—Simonds Saw @ 
Steel Co., Ohio street, will ask bids soon 
for construction of a foundry costing 
$37,500. 


NEW YORK-—-Loyal Textile Presses 
Inc., 116 Nassau street, has been or- 
ganized to conduct a machine shop. 


NEW YORK—Metal Reduction Corp 
has been organized, with Herman & 
Ernst, 122 East Forty-second street, cor- 
respondent. 


OLEAN, N. Y.—-Voters have approved 
proposed construction of sewage disposal 
plant to cost $175,000 Engineer is Nuss- 
baumer & Clarke Inec., 327 Franklin 
street, Buffalo 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Federal Bear- 
ing Co. plans to spend $250,000 in ex- 
panding its plant. This will include con- 
siderable investment in new machinery 
Herman A. Schatz is president. ; 


WARSAW, N. Y Village rejected bids 
Sept. 18 for construction of $32,000 fil- 
tration plant at waterworks. Engineer 


is S. E. Preble, care of Industrial Plan- 
ning Corp., Delaware avenue, Buffalo, 
mM. 2. 


TONAWANDA, N  # Linde Air 
Products Co., 30 East Forty-second 
street, New York, maker of scientific 
chemical products, has started work on 
its new $1,000,000 factory building. John 
W. Cowper Ine., is contractor; F. Lee 
Rodgers, 28 Beard avenue, is local man- 


ager. 
New Jersey 


BAYONNE, N. J.—Tide Water Oil Co. 
17 Battery place, New York, will let 
contracts soon for construction of a pro- 
pane-butane rectification plant at Bay- 
onne Liquifled gas will be produced 
Cost is estimated at $45,000. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—City board of free- 
holders plans extension in power plant 
at county institutions at Lakeland, N. J. 
The work will include a new boiler, 
stokers, and auxiliary equipment. Cost 
is estimated at about $276,000. 


CLIFTON, N. J. Joseph P. Hamil 
Inc. is considering rebuilding silk mill 
which was recently destroyed by fire 

KEARNY, N. J.—Du Pont Viscoloid 
Co., subsidiary of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours, 1007 Market street, Wilmington, 
Del., will alter a large section of its 
Forest street plant in Kearny for the 
production of Pontalite, a new _ plastic 

NEWARK, N. J.—Faitoute Iron & Met- 
al Co., 182 Frelinghuysen avenue, N. W. 
Faitoute president, plans erection of ad- 
ditional buildings at foot of Clifton 
street. 

SAYREVILLE, 
for bids on $1 
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N. J.—City has asked 
78,727 sewage disposal 
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WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal, 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for Displacing 
Oil, City and Natural Gas Coal and Coke 
in furnaces of all descriptions. 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. 


308 W. Washington St. Chicago, Il. 


NEws IDEAS ANO INFORMATION ABOUT PRODUCTION WELOING OF INTEREST TO 
EVERY MANUFACTURER WHO WANTS SETTER, FASTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 


DO YOU GET YOUR COPY EACH MONTH? 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
plant to be submitted by Oct, 21. L. P. 
Booz, 263 Madison street, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., is engineer. 

TRENTON, N. J. — City plans con- 
struction of new waterworks to cost 
$175,596. City engineer is M. Banks, 
City hall. 


Pennsylvania 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. Borough 
will build a sewage system and disposal 
plant estimated to cost $647,900. Reming- 
ton & Goff, 509 Cooper street, Camden, 
N. J., are engineers. 

JACKSON CENTER, PA. — Domestic 
Fuel Co., Sharon, plans rebuilding coal 
tipple and plant at Jackson Center. Fire 
recently destroyed the previous tipple. 
A power plant and engine house will be 
constructed in connection with the new 
unit, and new transmission and convey- 
ing equipment will be installed. Cost 
will be $50,000. 


PHILADELPHIA — E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Thirty-fifth street and 
Grays Ferry road, plans installation of 
motors and controls, conveyors, and 
other handling equipment in new multi- 
story addition to local Harrison works. 
Cost will be close to $200,000. 


READING, PA.—Willson Products Inc., 
care of C. B. Smart & Co., 80 Broad 
street, New York, plans improving and 
equipping plant at a cost of $40,000. 

TITUSVILLE, PA.—Rainey-Petler Co., 
A. E. Rainey general manager, H & B 
building, plans building plant addition to 
cost $37,000. 

TITUSVILLE, PA. — Cyclops Steel Co. 
will start immediately to construct two 
new buildings, one to house annealing 
furnaces and the other to contain grind- 
ing machines. Dr. Charles G. Evans is 
president. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, will improve the ven- 
tilating system in its Sayreton coal mine, 
located near Birmingham, to the extent 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


of $100,000. W. H. Oldham is district 
manager. 


Delaware 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. will build a power house 
for its Niagara Falls, N. Y., chemical 
works. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Owens-lIllinois Can 
Co. has let contract for a building at 
2901 Boston street to Lee Paschall, 122 
North Eighth street, Richmond, Va. 
Francisco & Jacobus, 511 Fifth avenue, 
New York, are engineers. Cost is esti- 
mated at $300,000. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
receive bids until Oct. 23 for two elec- 
tric are welding sets, gasoline engine 
driven, schedule 9016, for delivery Key 
West, Fla.; miscellaneous electrically op- 
erated valves, schedule 9024, for de- 
livery Philadelphia; miscellaneous cor- 
rosion-resisting steel sheets, plates, 
strips, bars and angles, schedule 9031, 
for delivery Brooklyn, N. Y., and Phila- 
delphia; nine motor-driven, bench type 
lathes, for delivery Sewall’s Point, Va., 
schedule 9030; four motor driven, geared 
drills, schedule 9041, for delivery Ports- 
mouth, Va.; one motor driven, water 
cooled, five roll mill machine, schedule 
9048, for delivery Mare Island, Calif.; 
one tenoner, motor driven, schedule 
9051, for delivery Portsmouth, Va. The 
bureau will take bids until Oct. 27 for 
one electric core oven, schedule 9049 for 
delivery San Diego, Calif.; one heavy 
duty, motor driven engine lathe, sched- 
ule 9050, for delivery Portsmouth, N. H.; 
miscellaneous turbine driven pumps and 
spare parts, schedule 9054, for delivery 
various east and west coast points; and 
one water tube type boiler, schedule 
9056, for delivery Sewall’s Point, Va. 


Florida 


LAKELAND, FLA. City receives bids 





* 


Acclaims 


begin at $2.50. 
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CLEVELAND 


THE CARTER 


The special regard in which its fellow Cleve- 
landers hold the Hotel Carter, is another 
reason why you should enjoy its hospitality. 

Its 600 guest rooms, all newly furnished 
and decorated outside rooms with private 
bath and circulating ice water, are famous 
for their comfort and economy. Room rates 


Three delightful restaurants serve the 
finest food and beverages at reasonable 
prices. Club breakfasts as low as 30 cents. 
While right in the heart of things—Union Terminal only 5 blocks 
away—there’s plenty of parking space and an adjoining garage. 


HOTEL CARTER 
FAY M. THOMAS, Manager CLEVELAND y 


* 















Oct. 26 for construction of extensions for 
water and electric system; $38,000 avai}. 
able. Charles Larsen is city manager. 

TAMPA, FLA.—American Can Co., New 
York Central building, New York, wij 
conduct steel loading platform as addi. 
tion to its plant at Twenty-second street 
and First avenue. 


Georgia 


BREMEN, GA.—City, board of com. 
missioners, will soon call for bids on 
$40,000 water works project. Wiedeman 
& Singleton, Candler building, Atlanta, 
Ga., are engineers. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Southern Cotton Oj} 
Co. plans erection of 120-foot addition to 
car repair plant, and storage tank of 
10,000-barrel capacity. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Steel Products Co, 
maker of trailers and tank cars, pro- 
poses to erect additions to shops on 
Lathrop avenue. 


Kentucky 


BRADFORDSVILLE, KY.—City has 
loan to build waterworks. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Gas @ 
Electric Co. to spend $1,800,000 for new 
steam and electrical equipment at Canal 
station. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—American Air Fil- 
ter Co., 215 Central avenue, will con- 
struct a one-story building, 90 x 117 feet, 
of steel and glass, at a cost of $30,000. 
Austin Co., Cleveland, is general con- 
tractor. 

OWENTON, KY.—Town is_ planning 
municipal power plant to cost about $75,- 
000. Work will begin soon. 


Louisiana 


ABITA SPRINGS, LA. — Town is hav- 
ing specifications prepared for sewer 
system and water works. For this proj- 
ect, $50,000 bonds were voted and appli- 
cation made to PWA for supplemental 
funds. James M. Fourmy, Hammond, La., 
is engineer. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. City plans to 
make additions to water works with 
the aid of PWA loan and grant of 
$362,000. 

BERWICK, LA. Town has applied 
for loan and grant for water works. T. F. 
Kramer, Franklin, La., is engineer. 

JACKSON, LA. — City will soon begin 
work on the water works; $41,000 is 
available. 

NEW ORLEANS—City plans electric- 
operated auxiliary pumping plant. A 
fund of $200,000 has been made available 
through Federal aid. 

RINGGOLD, LA. City will construct 
water works; $39,000 available. 

ST. JOSEPH, LA. City will soon 
begin construction of water works with 
$6700 funds available. 


Mississippi 


COLUMBIA, MISS.—City, chamber of 
commerce, Andy Evans, chairman special 
committee, will arrange for erecting ad- 
dition to Reliance Manufacturing Co. 
garment plant at a cost of $50,000. 

CORINTH, MISS.—City to construct 
$45,000 sewage treatment plant, includ- 
ing pumping station. 

PASS CHRISTIAN, MISS.—City to take 
bids for motor-driven pumping machin- 
ery and 500,000-gallon tank with tower. 
Fund of $60,000 arranged. 


(Please turn to Page 88) 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO INQUIRE 







STAMPING S 
WIRE FORMS 
COIL SPRINGS 


Skill acquired through thirty-one years of 
experience; a modern, complete tool room; 
complete heat treating and spot welding 
facilities, and large stocks of material 
enable us to furnish precision products 
and quick service. 

Send us your specifications, blue prints, 
sketches or ples for engi ing infor- 
mation and quotations. 


“The Original Welch Plug” 
Specify Hubbard Expansion 
Plugs and eliminate “leakers,” 














[M.D HUBBARD SPRING CO) 





613 CENTRAL AVE.. PONTIAC. MICH. 
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‘The Eeonomy of Mass Buying 


HEN branch offices have their 
staffs using your business cards, 
it is more economical to place a 
QUANTITY ORDER and save 


Business cards for costs by keeping the excess in our vaults. 
salesmen, Then when cards are wanted by a distant 
office with a name imprinted, they will 
be promptly done and delivered where 
you direct. 
Costs pro-rated in this way are sur- 
prisingly low. We will be pleased to 
discuss this with you. 


| The JobnB. WIGGIN 


1153 Fullertou Ave., Chicago 


P ° 

ersonal-business 

| cards for 
major officials. 


ae. 
Firm stationery 





Announcements 
and notices. 


|National Engravers 








October 19, 1936 





All the performance features 
an industrial bearing should 
have are brought together in 
Shafer self-aligning Roller Bearings. Their simple 
and effective CONCAVE roller design combines: 





1. Generous capacity for radial, or thrust, 
or combined radial-thrust loads. 

2. Integral self-alignment. 

3. Simple adjustability. 


Only Shafer design makes all these features avail- 
able in one compact bearing. Only Shafer delivers 
such a high degree of free-rolling, power saving 
performance; such ability to conquer severe oper- 
ating conditions; plus the economies of simple 
application to the widest range of uses. 


Investigate the extra value and extra perform- 
ance delivered by Shafer Roller Bearings. Avail- 
able in a full range of sizes; Pillow Blocks, Flange 
Units, Cartridge Units, Duplex Units, Take-up 
Units, Hanger Boxes, Conveyor Rolls, Radial- 
thrust Roller Bearings. Write for Catalog 12-A. 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION 
6535 West Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





RADIAL-T BEARINGS 
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(Concluded from Page 66) 
North Carolina 


CORNELIUS, N. C.—Town to construct 
$38,181 waterworks system. 

HIGH POINT, N. C.—City’s Smith 
mountain project grant requests ap- 
proved by PWA. This grant will supply 
45 per cent of the $6,000,000 needed. 


South Carolina 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—City to erect 300, 
000-gallon water tank at a cost of 
$26,363. 


Tennessee 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN City voted 
$250,000 bonds to buy or build municipal 
distribution system to handle either 
TVA or other power. 

MEMPHIS, TENN City is planning 
to construct a municipal electric power 
distribution system. A _ public works 
grant of $3,092,000 has been approved. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Jackson county 
water district No. 1 will make improve- 
ments in water distribution system in- 
cluding erection of booster pumping sta- 
tion at Kansas City limits, and installa- 
tion of 250,000-gallon elevated tank in 
south central part of the district. 


ST. LOUIS St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co. is receiving revised bids 
for packing plant alterations at a cost 
of $500,000 


ST. LOUIS—Geo. Flori Machine Co., 
Thirteenth and Linden streets, to build 
machine shop at 1601 Delmar. Baervelt 
& Honig Construction Co., 624 Wain- 
wright building, is contractor; Albert 
Meyer, 4108A Fairgrounds place, is archi- 
tect 


Arkansas 


MAMMOTH SPRINGS, ARK City 
has PWA loan of $20,000 and grant of 
$16,364 for construction of water works 


Texas 


BAY CITY, TEX City plans to 
build diesel generating station consist- 
ing of three engines, direct connected to 
three generators. Project will cost 
$225,000. 


Wisconsin 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—City will take 
bids soon on a pumping plant and 
sewage system at Grove and Seymour 
streets. Page Johnson is city engineer 


MILWAUKEE—Grob Bros., makers of 
filing machinery, will move into a plant 
near Grafton, Wis., where it will install 
new machinery. 


Minnesota 


HOPKINS, MINN.—Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Equipment Co. has work under 
way on new boiler plant at branch works 
here, which will include installation of 
three boiler units, stokers, and _ feed 
water heaters. Cost will be about $125,- 
000. 

JORDAN, MINN.—Minnesota Utilities 
Co. will make extensions in its power 
plant, including new steam_ turbine- 
generator unit and auxiliary equipment. 


Iowa 


FORT DODGE, TOWA City will build 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


a disposal plant estimated to cost $420,- 
000. A grant of $189,000 has been made 
by WPA for this project. 


Nebraska 


BEEMER, NEBR.—City plans construc- 
tion of 401 miles of transmission lines, 
REA to supply $426,213. O. R. Toman, 
Lincoln, Nebr., is consulting engineer. 


HASTINGS, NEBR.—City to construct 
853 miles of transmission lines at an 
approximate cost of $1,045,452. O. R. 
Toman, Lincoln, Nebr., is consulting en- 
gineer. 

McCOOK, NEBR.—City will build $60,- 
000 sewage disposal plant with aid of 
PWA _ allotment. H. A. Davis, Crete, 
Nebr., is consulting engineer. 

NORFOLK, NEBR.—Knox county com- 
missioners, John D. Forsyth, Niobrara, 
chairman, are planning ian irrigation and 
power project on the Niobrara river. The 
cost will be about $1,400,000. 

RED CLOUD, NEBR.—-City plans con- 
struction of three power plants at three 
proposed reservoirs at an approximate 
cost of $1,499,000. C. E. Mickey, Lincoln, 
Nebr., is consulting engineer. 

WAYNE, NEBR.—Graham Ice Cream 
Co., H. B. Graham head, plans to con- 
struct a one-story addition to its re- 
frigerating plant at a cost of $35,000 


WOLBACH, NEBR.—City to construct 
sewage disposal plant costing approxi- 
mately $32,727. H. A. Davis, Crete, Nebr., 
is consulting engineer. 


Colorado 


BOULDER, COLO.—University of Colo- 
rado, board of trustees, is planning an 
electrically operated water system at a 
cost of $57,000. 


Montana 


MALTA, MONT. Reclamation bu- 
reau has called for bids Oct. 30, for 
Fresno dam, Milk river project, involv- 
ing placement of 865 tons reinforcing, 


5800 feet C. M. pipe, 3% tons sheet pil- 
ing, 57% tons tunnel liner plates, 286 


tons metal work, metal conduits, seal- 
ing strips, ete. Materials will be fur- 
nished by the government. 

NASHUA, MONT Voters have ap- 
proved $50,000 bond issue for proposed 
sewer and water system. Plans are by 
J. W. Hall, Great Falls, Mont. 


Nevada 


LAS VEGAS, NEV.—City to build a 
municipal power system at a projected 
cost of $250,000. PWA has approved a 
$112,000 grant. 


WINNEMUCA, NEV.—City common 
council is maturing plans for construct- 
ing a municipal power plant at a pro- 
posed cost of $120,000. 


Utah 


GARFIELD, UTAH—American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, plans to enlarge and equip its 
power house here at a cost of about 
$300,000. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co., Detroit, is negotiating for a site 
for a manufacturing plant. 


LOS ANGELES—tTexas Oil Co. to build 
16 storage tanks at berths 216 and 217 
in the harbor, at a cost of $43,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Gay Engineering Co., 





2650 Santa Fe avenue, has begun work 
on a factory building at Eleventh ang 
Soto streets, at a scheduled cost of $59. 
000. Engineer is W. E. Chadwick, 32) 
Union League building. 


LOS ANGELES—Bendix Aviation Corp, 
108 West Adams street, Chicago, to builq 
automotive and airplane products fae. 
tory, according to a recent announcement 
by Vincent Bendix, president. 


LOS ANGELES Flintkote Co., 109 
East Forty-second street, New York. 
manufacturer of asphalt shingles ang 
roofing products will spend $1,000,000 for 
erection of a felt and box board mil] 
I. J. Harvey is president. 


MONROVIA, CALIF.—Day & Night 
Water Heater Co. is planning an addi- 
tion to its factory building at Duarte 
street and Shamrock avenue. Plans pre- 
pared by Herbert A. Hamm, 579 North 
Holliston avenue, at estimated cost of 
$18,000. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Ferro Enameling 
Co., 1100 Fifty-seventh avenue, plans to 
construct a one-story factory building 
at a cost of $6500. F. A. Muller, 1416 
Jefferson street, Oakland, is contractor. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Fisher Body Corp, 
will build a steel addition to its factory 
at 7201 Hillside street, costing $20,000 
Dinwiddie Construction Co., 210 Crocker 
building, San Francisco, is contractor 


SAN FRANCISCO—Federated Metals 
Corp., 201 First street, is planning altera- 
tions in its metal plant at a cost of 
approximately $10,000 and is securing 
preliminary estimates. Vector B. Seidel, 
500 Howard street, is enyineer. 

SAN FRANCISCO—General Brewing 
Corp., 2601 Newhall street, will build 
a plant costing $60,000. Cahill Bros., 206 
Sansome street, is contractor; Fred H. 
Meyer, Kohl building, is architect; C, H. 
Snyder, 251 Kearny street, is engineer, 


SPOKANE—City is proposing $300,000 
South Side project which will include 
construction of three water pumping 
plants and connecting pipe lines. In two 
of these plants will be three 900-horse- 
power vertical pumping units each; in 
the third, two 600-horsepower _ units 
PWA assistance will be applied for. 

SPOKANE Polaris Mining Co., plans 
construction of $100,000 plant on its 
Coeur D’Alene properties; also a $300,- 
000 ore treatment plant on its Star mine 
property. Plans are by W. L. Ziegler, 
Spokane. 

EVERETT, WASH.—Everett Pulp Mill, 
Leo S. Burdon manager, plans additions 
costing $2,000,000. Austin Co., Dexter 
Horton building, Seattle, is contractor 


OLYMPIA, WASH. Washington Ven- 
eer Co. is building a new power house, 
replacing equipment. 


SEATTLE Bighorn Trailer Co. Inc. 
220 Aurora, has been formed by W. E 
DeMille to build automobile trailers 


SEATTLE Acme Boiler & Tank Co 
has opened a plant at 1124 Elliott av- 
enue. 


SEATTLE—Boeing Airplane Co. will 
complete expansion of its plant soon by 
spending $1,000,000 for new _ buildings 
and equipment. 


SEATTLE General Petroleum Co., 
Seattle, plans to build a $120,000 stor- 
age tank and warehouse on Harbor Is- 
land. 


SEATTLE Star Machinery Co. will 
build a steel frame warehouse, 170 X 
85 feet, equipped with ten-ton crane 
and craneway, at First avenue South, 
and Hinds street. 
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